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WE now approach the conclufion of 
this voyage, and have to regret that, 
as toits principal object, it completely 
failed. 

On the roth of April 1793, the 
fhips departed from Tongataboo, and 
on the zoth fome of the natives of 
New Caledonia came on board, not 
to fell, but to buy provifions, of which 
they made figns: that they were in 
great want. Afier anchoring at New 
Caledonia, and having an interview 
with the natives, they made the un- 


pleafant difcovery that they were can- - 


nibals, and extremely ferocious and 
impudent. Captain Cook and Forfter 
had given a very different account. 
Our voyagers, however, had repeat- 
ed proofs of their eating human flehh, 
though probably, which they wifhed 
to infinuate, only that of their ene- 
mies killed or taken.in battle. The 
other particulars of their interviews 
with the New Caledonians, although 
detailed at great length, are-extremely 
uninterefting. ‘They could gain no 
intelligence of the fate of La Peroufe, 
but think it not improbable that. this 
dangerous and almoft unaccefiible 
coaft proved fatal to that navigator, 
who was to have explored the weftern 
part of it. 1 

On the roth of May they fet fail, 
and on the morning of the zoth, per- 
ceived the ifland of St. Croix, on 
which they afterward landed, and had 
fome intercourfe with the natives, who 
were, however, rather hoftile, and, 
.as ufual, given to theft. One of the 
favages flightly pierced with an arrow 
the forehead of one of the feamen, 
who died foon after of the wound, al- 
Vou. cvil. 


though the arrow did not appear to be 
poifoned. After this, the fhips ob- 
tained a view of the fouthern part of 
the Archipelago of Solomon, recon- 
noitred the northern coatt of Luiliade, 
and failed through Dampier’s ftraits in 
order to reconnoitre the north coaft 


of New Britain. —On the 11th of Au- 


gult, they doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope of New Guinea, and on the 
16th caft anchor at Waygiou, of 
which we have the following ac- 
count. 

‘ During our flay at Waygiou we 
were frequently vifited by the natives, 
who brought us turtles, feveral of which 
weighed from 200 to 240 pounds, 
They had moftly been taken on the 
iflands of Aiou. ‘The foup which we 
made of them afforded great relief to 


‘our fcorbutic patients. _ When the na- 


tives perceived that we were in need 
of them, they made us pay for them 
at ten times their value. Thefe ani- 
mals continue to craw! about feveral 
hours after their heads had béen cut 
off, The natives fold us likewife, 
turtle eggs roalted and dried ; broiled 
turtle flefh, pullets, hogs, of which 
they told us there was great abundance 
in their woods ; oranges, cocoa-nuts, 
papayas, gourds of different kinds, 
rice, purilain (portulaca quadrifida) 
{ugar canes, pimento, unripe ears of 
Turkey corn roafted, and the freth 
fprouts of the papaya tree. They 
told us that the iprouts and unripe 
fruit of this tree were very good eat- 
ing when boiled. They brought us 
alo fago, made into a fort of flat 
cakes, three inches broad and fixiong, 
which they ate without any farther 
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preparation. Some of them brought 
us fago made into a fourifh tafted 
pafte, after having undergone fer- 
mentation. 

* Moft of thefe iflanders were naked 
ei! but their natural parts, which they 
cover with a coarfe ftuff, apparently 
made of the bark of the fig-tree. 
The heat of the climate renders all 
other clothing unneceflary, Only 
thejy chiefs wear very wide trowlers 
and jackets, made of ftuffs which they 
buy from the Chinefe, who, as they 
told us, came from time to time to 
anchor where we were. Some of them 
wore alfo bracelets of filver, which 
they had likewife bought of the Chi- 
nefe. Almoit all the chiefs of thefe 
favages had been at the Molucca 
jflands, and fpoke the Malay lan- 
guage. Some wore hats made of the 
leaves of vacoua, of a conical form, 
and very like to thofe of the Chinefe, 
Others had their heads bound round 
with a fort of turban. They have 
all curled hair, which grows very 
thick, and to a confiderable length. 
The colour of their tkins is not ver 
black. Some fuffer the beard on the 

. upper lip to grow, and have their 
ears and the division of the nofe bored. 
Several of them fhewed us their dex- 
terity in fhooting with the bow at a 
mark placed at. the diftance of more 
than forty paces ; and their arrows al- 
ways came very near their aim. 
Others were armed with very long 
lances, pointed with iron or bone. 
Thefe iflanders undoubtedly know 
how to forge the iron, as they fet great 
value upon fome bars of this metal, 
which we gave them. Tin was like- 
wife in great requeft with them. But 
of all. our commodities they gave a 
decided preference to cloth, particu- 
larly fuch as was of a red colour. 

‘The ifland Waygiou, called by 
the inhabitants Quarido, is covered 
with large trees, and throughout 
mountainous, even at a very {mall 
diftance from the coaft, The huts 
were built of bamboo, raifed upon 
ftakes, about three yards above the 
ground, and covered with reeds. 


«It is remarkable, that as foon as 
we had landed, thofe of our crew who 
were the leaft affected with the fcurvy, 
or even fhewed no fymptoms at all of 
that diforder, became affeéted with a 
confiderable degree of {welling all over 
the body: but this fymptom, which 
had very much alarmed fome of us, 
difappeared entirely after walking 
three or four hours. 

‘ The natives told us, that the road- 
ftead where our veflels rode at anchor 
was infefted by alligators ; but this did 
not deter feveral of our failors from 
bathing in it. We afterward found 
fome of the prints of their feet in the 
woods. It is particularly during the 
night-time that thefe animals are moft 
to be feared. , 

«While we lay at anchor we were 
vifited by feveral of the chiefs. ‘The 
chief of Ravak fupped and flept on 
board the Efperance the night before 
our departure ; but as foon as he faw 
preparations for weighing anchor, he- 
threw himfelf into the fea, from the 
apprehenfion that we were going to 
carry him away with us. We fhould 
have been furprifed at his harbouring 


fuch a fufpicion, if we had not been , 


informed, that months before the 
‘Dutch had carried off his brother, 
during an entertainment which they 
had made for him on board of their 
veflel. This chief wore trowfers, 
with a very wide Indian cloak, and a 
waillcoat-of fatin. His earrings were 
of gold. , 

* The inhabitants of this ifland had 
declared war againft the Dutch, and 
the greater part of them, with the 
moft powerful of the chiefs, to whom 


they give the title of Sultan, at their ° 
Y3 


head, were gone to unite with the 
inhabitants of Ceram, in order to at- 
tack the governor of Amboyna, who 
was expected there on his vifit to the 
Molacea iflands. The inhabitants of 
the huts built on the coaft near our an- 
choring ftation, had provided for the 
fafety of their women and children, 
by condufting them, before their de- 
parture from the ifland, into the vil- 
lages in the heart of the country. 
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The road-ftead where our veffels lay 
is called by the natives Boni-Sainé. 
It is diftant about 5,130 toifes to the 
eaftward of Ravak, and formed by 
the coait of Waygiou and a fmall ifland 
called by the natives Boni, which was 
eaftward of our flation. We were 
here almoit under the equator, our 
latitude being found by obfervation 
33s. “ Our longitude was 128° 
3/8. 

7 On the 4th of September, we caft 
anchor in the road-ftead of Bourou, at 
the diftance of 1,000 toifes from the 
Dutch fettlement, in a depth of twenty 
fathoms, over a bottom of fand and 
mud. The commander of this ftation 
immediately fent a corporal to us, ,to 
offer us a fupply of whatever freth 
provifions we might have occafion for. 
-A few minutes after we obferved fome 
mutkets fired among a herd of buffa- 
loes that were walking a-long the 
fhore, and were informed that the 
refident had ordered two of the fattett 
to be killed for the ufe of our veffels. 
Well acquainted with the wants of 
navigators, he had fent us a great 
quantity of fruit, feveral bottles ofan 
agreeable liquor extracted from the 
palm-tree, and fome of the young 
leaves of a fpecies of fern of the genus 
afplenium, which grows in moift places 
in the fhade: eaten as fallad thgy are 
very tender and well-taited. 

‘ The refident, Henry Commans, 
was a man of great fimplicity of man- 
ners, and very much beloved by the 
inhabitants. It was he whofe happi- 
nefs the Dutch of Amboyna defcribed, 
by telling us that he might fleep as 
much as he pleafed. We met with 
feveral perfons in his houfe who had 
feen admiral Bougainville during his 
flay at Bourou, and who mentioned 
the name of that celebrated navigator 
with enthufiaftic admiration. 

‘ This and the following day were 
employed by me in furveying the dif- 
ferent diftriis of this ifland, which 
prefents every where a very varied 
and pitturefque appearance. The 
fago tree grows here in great abund- 
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fubfiftence to the inhabitants, and af- 
fords even an article of exportation.’ 
Large plantations of it were feen near 
the Dutch eftablifiment, in marthes 
which render this place very unhealthy, 
particularly in the beginning of the 
ipring. The cayou pouti of the 
Malays . (melaleuca latifolia) grows 
in great abundance upon the hills. 
The refident fhowed us a large alem- 
bic, which he ufes for diftilling the 
leaves of this tree, from which he pro- 
cures every year a great quantity of 
the oil of cajeput. 

‘ The ifland of Bourou produces 
feveral kinds of wood proper for in- 
laid work, which are in great requeft 
among the Chinefe ; and others ufe- 
ful in dyeing. Two Chinefe veffels 
were run aground in the mud to the 
ne of the Dutch fort. The village 
near which the fort is built is called 
Cayeliy in the Malay language. 
Thofe of the natives who follow the 
Mahometan religion have a mofque, 
whofe roofs diminifhing in regular 
gradation as they rife one above the 
other, prefent a very agreeable ap- 
pearance. 

* The coaft to the eaft of the vil- 
Jage is watered only by very fmall 
ftreams, but about 2,500 toifes to the 
Nw, we went up a very confiderabie 
river, called by the inhabitants Aer- 
Beflar, which difcharges itfelf into the 
road-ftead. ‘This river is very deep, 
and for the length of about zo0o 
toiles, as far as we went up it, more 
than feventy feet broad. ‘The iflarid 
of Bourou undoubtedly owes its pof- 
feffing fo confiderable a ftream to the 
great elevation of its mountains. On 
the borders of the river I frequently 
found the beautiful fhrub known by 
the name of portlandia grandiflora. 

‘ The pebbles rolled from the moun- 
tains, which I found on the banks of 
feveral rivulets, were fragments of 
rocks of quartz mixed with mica, and 
frequently of a fort of free ftone, 
which likewife confifted of quartzofe 
particles. 

‘ Birds, efpecially parrots, are fo 


ance ; it forms the principal fource of numerous in this ifland, that it proba- 
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bly derives from this circumftance its 
name, which fignifies in the Malayan 
language, a bird. ' 

‘The woods afford fuch abundance 
of deer, goats and wild boars, that 
the natives can furnith the refident 
with as many as he has occafion for, 
at the rate of two mutket fhots fired at 
each. The {pecies of boar called babi- 
roufla (fis babirujga) is alfo found 
here. 

‘The natives feemed to be much 
afraid of feveral kinds of {nakes, 
which they told us were very numerous 
in their ifland; but during the whole 
of our ftay in this piace, which I {pent 
almott entirely in rambling through 
the woods, [ never met with one of 
thefe reptiles. ‘ 

* Although the rainy feafon had not 
yet fet in, violent ftorms blew almoit 
every nigat from the high mountains. 

* Upon icunding the bay, we dif- 
covered at its etitrance, a little on 
this fide of the eait point, called Point 
Rouba, a fhelf of rocks, at a depth of 
not more than a fathom throughout an 
extent of about 2,000 toifes ; but the 
reft of this {pecious outlet very deep, 
and that even at a {mall diftance from 
the weftern point, or Point Leffatello, 
called by the natives Tazguiou Corba 
(Bu Talo Point). 

© On the 16th, we failed from Bou- 
rou, fieering for the ftrait of Bouton, 
which we entered on the afternoon of 
the 22d.’ 

On the 7th of Odtober, they an- 
chored near the village of Bouton, 
after having paffed the ftrait of that 
name. ; 

* We had fpent a confiderable fpace 
of time in pafling through this ftrait, 
as we were obliged to lie at anchor 
during the whole night time, and*in 
the day to wait till the tide was fa- 
vourable to our intended courfe, be- 
fore we could fet fail. 

* During our paffage the natives 
brought us various forts of fruits com- 
mon inthe Moluccas. Some of their 
boats had a cargo of wild bread-fruit, 
the kernels of which, thofe who eat 
of them, found very indigettible, even 


when roafted. They brought us like- 
wife a great number of pullets, goats, 
dried and fometimes frefh fifh. Mott 
of thefe natives would not exchange 
any of their commodities with us, be- 
fore they had afked permiffion of the 
commander of our veffel, to whom 
they generally made a prefeitt. They 
informed us that a year ago they had 
feen four European velfels failing 
through this firait, namely, two from 
Ternate, the others from Banda and 
Amboyna. Thefe people trade with 
the Dutch. They preferred money 
to any other commodity we offered 
them. Mott of them, however, were 
very defirous to procure powder and 
bal! from us; but when they found 
that we would not give them any, one 
of them offered us two flaves in ex- 
change for a {mall quantity of am- 
munition, and appeared extremely fur- 
prifed that we did not accept of his 
propofal. 

‘ Thefe iflanders brought usa great 
number of parrots, of the {pecies p/l/a- 
cus alexandri acd pfillacus criffatus. 

‘We were much furprifed to fee 
them bring fome cotton iluffs, and 
thread made of the agave vivipara, 
which, they told us, were of their 
own manufacture. 

« I made ufe of the opportunities af- 
forded me by our detention in the 
{trait to go on fhore. 

‘ The moift ground exhibited al- 
moft every where marks of the feet of 
deer, wild boars, and buffaloes. We 
frequently found numerous herds of 
the laft mentioned animals lying upon 
the wet ground; but they always be- 
took themfelves to flight as foon as 
they faw us, and it was impoffible to 
purfue them through the mire. 

‘ The iflanders, aware of the dan- 
ger of living near the moraffes, which 
render the northern coaft of Pangefani 
very unhealthy, have built no villages 
in that part of the country. Itwasin 
the mid of thefe moraffes that our 
crew became firit infected with a dy- 
fentery of a very contagious nature, 
which produced the greater ravages 
among us, as we were already mugh 














debilitated by the long ufe of bad pro- 
vifions, which had become ftill more 
unwholefome during the courfe of our 
voyage. 1 was alfo infected with this 
diforder, which proved fatal to great 
numbers of our crew. 

‘ 8th, This morning at fun-rife, 
four chicfs, who bore the title of 
Oran-kai, came on board to notify 
to us, that we were not permitted to 
land, before the Sultana, who refided 
at Bouton, and was an ally of the 
Dutch company, had been previoufly 
informed of our defign. We told 
them that we were very defirous of 
viewing this part of the ifland, and 
one of them went immediately to fig- 
nify our with to that petty fovereign. 

* We were foon vifited by two 
Dutch foldiers, who offered to pro- 
cere us an interview with the fultan, 
affuring us that without his permiffion 
the natives durft not {cll us any pro- 
vifions. They then conducted us to 
their own dwelling, where we were 
informed that the fultan would not be 
vifible till very late in the afternoon. 
Upon this intelligence a confiderable 
number of us took an excurfion into 
the interior of the ifiand, directing our 
route to the eaftward. The natives 
did not appear furprifed at fecing us, 
and fhewed no inclination to follow 
us. 

«After having walked fot more 
than two hours along the banks of a 
{mall river, covered with a great 
number of boats, fome of which had 
come from the ftrait laden with fith, 
we forded the ftream with a view of 
procetding to the northward. We 
went up very iteep afcents, where I 
collected a great number of plants ; 
among others, the éarleria prionitis, 
and feveral new fpecies of the croton. 

« Moft of the habitations in this part 
of the country were built upon the 
fummits of delightful hills, with which 
this fide of the ifland abounds. We 
met with a very friendly reception 
from the inhabitants, who prefented 
to us fruits of different kinds. One 
of them, who went to gather fome 
cocoa-nuts for us, climbed very 
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quickly to the top of the tree, by 
means of an expedient which to me 
appeared fingular. He tied his legs 
together near the ancle with a ftripe 
of cloth, by which he was enabled to 
grafp the trunk of the tree with his 
feet fo ftrongly as to fupport the whole 
weight of his body ; and, as the ftem 
was not very thick, by thus clafping 
it alternately. with his feet and his 
arms, he very foon reached the top. 

‘We remarked fome forts built on 
the mott inacceffible heights among 
thefe hills, which ferve the inhabitants 
for a place of refuge when their ha- 
bitations are invaded by an enemy. 
Thele fortifications confift of ftone 
walls of confiderable thicknefs, and 
about ten or tweive feet high, inclof- 
ing a plot of ground from fixty to 
eighty feet fquare. 

‘The natives who fold us fluffs a 
few days before had not deceived us 
when they told us that they had been 
manufactured in the ifland of Bouton. 
We faw to-day, in feveral of the 
houfes, looms for manufa€turing fimi- 
lar ftuffs; the workmen performing 
their operations in a manner very like 
our linen weavers. ‘They ufe cotton 
threads of various colours; but red 
and blue appear to be the moft in re- 
queft among the natives. 

« About four o’clock in the afternoon 
we went to the village of Bouton to 
fee the fultan. We had not been in- 
formed that it was neceflary to bring 
fome prefents with us, in order to be 
admitted to an audience. As we had 
nothing to offer him, he was not to 
be fpoken with ; but his fon and ne- 
phew received us at the fort where he 
refides. They frequently repeated to 
us, with great emphafis, that the whole 
ifland was under his dominion ; that 
he was an ally of the Dutch company, 
and that their enemies were his ene- 
mies. They then told us that the 
natives of Ceram having lately in- 
vaded their coafts, four of them were 
taken and delivered up to the king, 
who immediately ordered them to be 
beheaded. They then defired us to 
fiep a few paces further, and fhewed 
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us, with an air of great fatisfaction, 
the heads of thefe unfortunate ifland- 
ers, expofed upon long poles planted 
on the wails of the fort. 

« The village of Bouton is built upon 
an eminence with a very fleep decli- 
vity to the northweft, and furrounded 
with thick walls which fecure the in- 
habitants from the incurfions of their 
enemies. The houies are built of 
bamboo, and their roofs covered with 
palm-trees, like thofe of the other in- 
habitants of the Moluccas. 

« The fultan refides in a, fort built 
of fione. It appeared to us that this 
chief fhews great diftruft of the agents 
of the Dutch company, though they 
are his allies; for the three Dutch 
foldiers, who were the only inhabitaats 
of the company’s houfe, were not per- 
mitted to live in the villace where he 
refides. ‘They were obliged to re- 
main in an inconvenient, ifolated 
dwelling, more than 1000 toifes dif- 
tant from his refidence. They were 
foon to leave the ifland, and yo to 
Macaflar ; but were ftill detained by 
the apprehenfion of meeting with the 
veffels of the natives of Ceram, which 
had been cruifing for fome time in 
thefe feas. 

* It was already night when we re- 
turned to the fhore in order to go on 
board. As it was then low water, we 
were obliged to wade in the fea up to 
our waifts, though the greater part of 
us had laboured under the dyfentery 
for feveral days, which was very much 
aggravated in confequence. 

‘During the day the natives had 
brought, for the ufe of our veffels, 
rice, maize, fugar canes, pullets, eggs, 
ducks and goats. In exchange for 
thefe provifions they had been offered 
hardware commodities, but they pre- 
ferred the money current in the Mo- 
luccas, ‘efpecially the fmall filvered 
coin which they call doupan pera, and 
which is brought over by the Dutch 
from Europe.’ 

Their treatment at Sourabaya, one 
of the principal eftablifhments of the 
Dutch in the ifland of Java, is thus 
related. ‘The pretext appears to have 


been that the Dutch were then at war 
with France. 

* 31{t, We foon obtained permiffion 
to refide in the town of Sourabaya, 
where I procured a lodging in the 
houfe of meflrs. Bawer and Stagh, 
who received me with the greateit 
cordiality. 

‘ November roth, The council re- 
voked the permiffion they had granted 
us, and all our company were imme- 
diately obliged to return on board, 
with the exception of our invalids, to 
which number I belonged, the dy- 
fentery having left me in a ftate of 
extreme debility. Being now removed 
from the reit of my fellow-fufferers in 
this contagious malady, I was very 
much relieved by the ufe of purga- 
tives, fagc, and tkimmed milk; and 
in a fhort time completely recovered. 

* It was high time that this capti- 
vity fhould have an end; for the 
number of fick perfons on board in- 
creafed with alarming rapidity. Al- 
moft one half of the crew were attack- 
ed with dyfentery and contagious fe- 
vers, which did not abate of their vio- 


lence till they had carried off feveral - 


of cur men. At length the council 
again granted the permiffion which 
they had revoked a few days before, 
and we had the fatisfaction of meeting 
again together in the town. 

‘ The heat was exceflive during the 


firft days of our ftay at Sourabaya. I * 


was altopifhed to fee Reaumur’s ther- 
mometer rife to 27°; but thefe burn- 
ing heats were but of fhort duration ; 
for the change of the monfoon, which 
took place about the beginning of 
November, caufed for a confiderable 
time, efpecially in the afternoon, a- 
bundant falls of rain, which cooled the 


_atmofphere to fuch a degree, shat the 


thermometer did not ftand higher than 
22° or 23°, in the hoitceft part of the 
day. 

* As foon as my health was a little 
reeftablifhed, I made frequent ex- 
curfions in the environs of the town, 
and as far into the country as my 
ftrength permitted me. I had the 
pleafure of feeing my colleSions of 
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natural hiftory encreafe with a great 
number of fpecimens which i had ne- 
ver before met with. 

“On the 12th of December, thofe 
of us who were engaged in the pur- 
fuit of natural hiflory, obtained per- 
miffion from the governor of Soura- 
baya to vifit the mountains of Prau, 
fituate at the dittance of about 30,080 
toifes welt-fouthwet of the town, 

* On the following day, we {et out 
for the village of Poron, fituate near 
the foot of the mountains. ‘The Ja- 
vanefe who carried our baggage, tuf- 
pended it to long poles of bamboo, 
each borne between the fhoulders of 
two men. 

‘ Having proceeded about 20,000 
toifes, we arrived at Sonde Kari, where 
we dined after the Javanefe. fafhion 
with the chief of the village, who had 
ordered a fumptuous repait to be pre- 
pared for us. It confifled of feveral 
difhes of broiled fith, and the flefh of 
buffaloes and horfes that had been 
preferved, as we were told, for fix 
months, by being cut into thin flices, 
and dried in the fun. All the dithes 
were feafoned very highly with pep- 
per, pimento and ginger. Rice ferved 
us in the place of bread, and the en- 
tertainment concluded with a plentiful 
defert of excellent fruit. 

“We foon fet forward on our 
journey, and were overtaken by a 
heavy rain, which put us to great in- 
convenience. A ferjeant of the Dutch 
troop gave us a proof of his authority 
over the Javanefe, who returned to 
the village we had left, by taking out 
of their hands the umbrellas which 
they had brought with them ; none of 
them daring to refilt, We did not 
know what he intended to do with 
them, till he came up and offered 
them to us, faying, that he thought 
it very prefumptuous in thefe men to 
fhelter themfelves from the rain, while 
they faw us expofed to it; but to his 
great furprife, none of us would make 
ufe of the umbrellas, but defired him 
toreturn them to the owners. 

‘ At length we arrived at the vil- 
lage of Poron, where we were re- 


ceived by the chief, who bears the title 
of Deman. His principal office is to 
apportion to the natives their daily 
talks of labour. 

‘The country through which we 
had paffed is a vait plain, in which 
rice is principally cultivated. The 
plantations were already covered with 
fix or eight inches of water, retained 
by the earthern mounds with which 
they were furrounded. 

Before we arrived at Sonda Kari, 
we had obferved large plantations of 
indigo. This article is principally 
cultivated in Java by the Chinefe, 
who have much more extenfive ac- 
quaintance with the arts than the na- 
tives. 

« We faw likewife feveral fields in 
which the ricinus communis was culti- 
vated, from the feeds of which the 
Javanefe extracted a kind of lamp- 
cil. 

‘ This plain contains alfo a few 
plantations of maize, fugar canes, and 
the holcus forghum. 

‘ We {pent the night in a very neat 
houfe, built of bamboo, which ftood 
clofe by that of the Deman. 

‘14th, On the following day we 
baited at the weft extremity of the 
fame village upon lands under the ju- 
rifdiétion of the Tomogon of Banguil, 
who, though he refided at the diitance 
of more than 7,500 toifes from thence, 
came early in the morning to give or- 
ders to the inhabitants to provide for 
our fafety, and furnifh us with what- 
ever eatables we might want. 

* The Tomogon was.a man of much 
good fenfe, {poke the Dutch language 
very well, and had a competent know- 
ledge of the affairs of Europe. He 
was a Chinefe by birth, but had em- 
braced the Mahometan religion in or- 
der to obtain the title of Tomogon. 

‘ We were extremely fatigued with 
the journey we had made the preced- 
ing day upon the fmall horfes common 
in this ifland. Their very hard trot 
galled us the more, as the faddles we 
were obliged to make ufe of were not 
ftuffed, but confifted of a very hard 
kind of wood, with a thidk piece of 
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Skin glued on for their only covering. 
Befides, the Javanefe iiirrups were 
too fhort for us, and could not be 
lowered, which rendered our pofure 
extremely uneafy. We therefore 
went Very little from our habitation 
during this day, but on the following 
(15th) we paffed over a plain about 
2,500 toifes in length, and for the 
greater part already covered with wa- 
ter, before we arrived at the moun- 
tains of Praue The Tomogon of 
Banguil came to this place on horfe- 
back, accompanied by upward of a 
hundred attendants, very well mount- 
ed. We found him in the foreft, 
where he waited for us; but, having 
probably very little idea of the fimple 
mode in which naturalifts choofe to 
travel, he had made his men bring 
chairs with them for us to fit down 
upon at the top of one of the moun- 
tains, from whence we had a view 
through the trees of a great extent of 
country, which he told us was all in 
his! dependency ; and, to imprefs it 
the more ftrongly upon our minds, he 
immediately ordered the tops of fe- 
veral tek-trees to be ftruck off; but 
we faw with regret more than a hun- 
dred feet of the trunks of thefe beau- 
tiful trees deftroyed and facrificed to 
fuch a momentary gratification. 

«The natives were employed in 
clearing a fine piece of ground at the 
foot of the eaftern mountains. The 
f{maller trees they cut down with axes ; 
the larger they only itripped of their 
bark near the root, in order to make 
them decay. 

«In the afternoon a diftant found of 
thunder ufhered in a violent fall of 
rain, as is ufual at this feafon, which 
compelled us to haften back to our 
habitation. The Tomogon, before 
he returned to Banguil, repeated the 
orders he had already given to the 
natives, to provide for our fafety and 
our wants. 

«On the following days we vifited 
the mountains of Panangounan, pe- 
netrating into the territory of the em- 
peror of Solo through vatt forefts of 
tek-trees, under the thade of which 
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the pancratium amboinenfe grew in a- 
bundance. Our guides often expreff- 
ed their fear of meeting with tigers, 
which, they told us, were very com- 
mon in the thickets on the banks of 
the rivers, where they lie in wait for 
the animals that come to drink. We, 
however, met with none of thefe 
beafts of prey. 

«At a fmal! diflance weftward of 
the village of Porou, we faw two co- 
loffal ftatues, called by the Javanefe 
rectio, and in high veneration among 
them. . They were both hewn out of 
blocks of ftone eleven feet high; their 
drapery was very wide, and the phy- 
fiognomy of the two heads bore a 
Moorifh character. To me it ap- 
peared probable that thefe ftatues had 
been eretted in honour of fome of the 
Moorifh conquerors of the Moluccas ; 
but the natives could give us no in- 
formation upon this head. 

* The Dutch ferjeant who accom. 
panied us was a paffionate admirer of 
the mufic of the Javanefe. Soon af- 
ter our arrival at Porou, he fent for 
a female finger, whofe fhrill voice was 
accompanied by two muficians, who 
played every evening upon inftru- 
ments, one of which refembled a dul- 
cimer, and the other a mandolin. 
While we were employed in prepar- 
ing and defcribing our collections, we 
were obliged to hear, for feveral hours 
together, this difcordant mufic, which, 
however, had always charms fufficient 
to attract a great concourfe of the na- 
tives round the performers. 

* All the airs were fung in the Ja, 
vanefe language. They generally 
turned upon the fubject of love, as 
our ferjeant, who underftood the Ja- 
vanefe language perfectly well, in- 
terpreted them tous: He told us that 
thefe airs were all impromptu as thofe 
fung by the finging-women of Java 
generally are. Ours accompanied her 
voice with a variety of geftures ap- 
propriate to the fubject, and efpecially 
with certain movements of her fingers 
of very difficult execution, which were 
much applauded by the natives. If 
report does not do them injuttice, 
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thefe finging-women are not diftin- 
guifhed by any extraordinary rigidity 
of virtue. 

¢On the zoth, we returned to 
Sourabaya.’ ; 

What follows, and fhall conclude 
this article, is yet more fingular, and 
completed the ill fuccefs of the voy- 
age. 
* Citizen Riche and I had formed 
a plan of {pending fome time amon 
the mountains of Paflervan, to whic 
we had approached very near during 
our laft excurfion. They are very 
high, and we had often heard their 
fertility much fpoken of. Grain is 
cultivated there with great fuccefs. 
Many European fruit-trees likewife 
fucceed very well upon thofe heights, 
on account of the mild temperature of 
their atmofphere. It was neceflary 
for us to procure a new order from 
the governor before we could under- 


take this expedition ; but Dauribeau, . 


(lieutenant of the Recherche) who 
had offered to requeft it for us, 
brought us information that the go- 
vernor had fhortly received new in- 
firuétions from the council at Batavia, 
according to which he couk. not per- 
mit us to go to any grea. diftance 
from the town; a walk of three or 
four hours, being all that was allowed 
vs. I went feveral times to fee a 
fpring fitwate at the diftance of about 
71500 toifes to the weftward. A great 
quantity of petroleum rifes to the fur- 
face of its water, and is carefully 
colleéted by the inhabitants, who mix 
it with pitch. Abundance of pumice- 
flone is found in the furrounding 
country. 

« Citizen Riche and I lodged in the 
fame houfe. We generally went out 
together to purfue our refearches, and 
returned in the evening to Sourabaya 
with the new fpecimens we had col- 
leS&ted: It was always with regret 
that we found our labours fufpended 
by the approach of night. But on 
the 19th of February 1794, about 
four o’clock in the morning, Cha- 
teauvieaux, the commandant of the 
place, came with a troop of thirty 
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foldiers under arms, to inform us, in 
the name of Dauribeau and the prin- 
cipal officers of our expedition, that 
we were under arreft. Shortly after 
we learned that feveral others of our 
companions had fhared the fame fate, 
without being able to divine the caufe 
of fo arbitrary an aét of authority ; 
but we were foon informed that intel- 
ligence which Dauribeau had received 
from Europe, had determined him to 
hoift the white flag, and put himfelf 
under the proteétion of the Dutch, 
who were then at war with France. 
He had undoubtedly already then 
formed the projeét, which he after- 
ward carried into execution, of felling 
the veffels of our expedition. To in- 
fure his fuccefs, it was neceffary for 
him to get rid of all thofe perfons un- 
der him who he knew would ftrongly 
difapprove of fuch a meafure. We 
were therefore delivered into the hands 
of the Dutch as prifoners of war, to 
the number of feven, namely, Le~ 
grand, Laignel, Willaumez, Riche, 
Ventenat, Piron, and myfelf, and 
conduéted to Samarang by a march of 
200,000 toifes, over roads bad in the 
extreme, and in the rainy feafon. We 
were obliged to ufe boats to crofs fe- 
veral large plains, inundated by the 
torrents defcending from the moun- 
tains fituate to the fouthward, and 
which form a part of the great chain 
which ‘runs through the whole ifland 
of Java from eaft to weit. : 

Michel Sirot and Pierre Creno, 
fervants on board the Efperance, fol- 
lowed us in our profcription. 

« Dauribeau had robbed me of all 
my collections. When we left Soura- 
baya, I had intrufted to the care of 
Lahaic, the gardener, eleven bread- 
fruit trees, and an equal number of 
the roots and flems of this valuable 
plant, kept in clay in perfe& preferva- 
tion, and fit to produce as many young 
trees, He promifed to take the beit 
care of them, and gave me a receipt 
for the depofit. 

‘The greater part of the crews 
were thrown into the prifons of To- 
oe of Sourabaya, from whence 

t 
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they were taken out fome time after, 
part to be fent into thofe of Batavia, 
and part to remain with Dauribeau. 

‘We left Sourabaya on the 24th of 
February’ ‘ 

The laft paffage is too ‘creditable to 
our countrymen to be omitted. * 

€ On the 12th of March 1796, we 
caft anchor at the Ifle of Bar, from 
whence | foon returned to Paris. 

* Soon after I arrived in that city, I 
was informed that my colle€tions of 
natural hiftory had been fent to Eng- 
land. “Phe French government im- 
mediately’ put in their claim for them, 
which, being fupported by fir Jofeph 
Banks, prefident of the Royal Society 
of London, with ali the exertions that 


were to have been expected from his 
known love for the fciences, I foon had 
the fatisfaction of finding myfelf again 
in poffeiiion of the requitite materials, 
for making known to the world the 
natural productions which I had dif- 
covered in the different countries we 
had vifited durtrig the courfe of our 
expedition. 

* The bread-fruit plants which I 
left in the cuflody of the gardener 
Lahaie, were tranfported, with fe- 
veral others which he had cultivated, 
to Ifle de France; from whence fome 
have been fent to Cayenne, and others 
to Paris, where they are depofited in 
the hot-houfes of the botanical gar- 
den. 


ON THE TRICKS OF FUGGLERS. 


JUGGLERS are a kind of people, 
whofe profeffion has not been often 
deemed either refpeciable or ufeful. 
Profeffor Beckmarim, however, has 
undertaken their-defence; and in a 
long and learned-chapter in his * Hif- 
tory of Invenuons,’ pleads the caufe 
of the practifers of legerdemain ; rope- 
dancers ;+ perfons who place their bo- 
Gies in pofitions apparently dangerous ; 
and of thole who exhibit feats of un- 
common itrength. ‘All thefe men he 
clafies under the general:’denomina- 
tion of ‘fugelers; and tating it for 
granted, {urciy upon no good grounds, 
that every ufeful employment is full; 
he contends that there would not be 
room on the earth for all its prefent 
inhabitants,’ did not fome of them 
prafife the arts of juggling—the 
learned profeffor might have as well 
added, {windling, picking of pockets, 
or robbing on the highway.— But let 
us hear h's own words. 

‘ Thefe arts, fays he, are indeed 
not unprofitable, for they afford a 
comfortable fubfiftence to thofe who 
practife them: but their gain is ac- 
quired by too little labour to be hoard- 
edup; and, in general, thefe roving 
people fpend on the {pot the fruits of 
their ingenuity; which is an addi- 
tional reafon why their itay in a place 


fhould be encouraged. But further, it 
often happens, that what ignorant 
perfons firft employ, merely as a fhow, 
for amufement or deception, is after- 
ward ennobled*'by being applied to a 
more important purpofe. The ma- 
chine with which a Savoyard, by means 
of fiadows, amufed children and the 
populace, was by Liberkhun convert- 
ed into a folar microfcape; and to 
give one example more, the art of 
making ice in fummer, or in.a heated 
Oven, enables guefts,; much to the 
credit of their hoftefs, xo cool the moft 
expenfive difhes. The Indian difco- 
vers precious flones, and ‘the Euro- 
pean, by polifhing, gives them a 
luftre. 

‘ But,’ if the arts of juggling ferv- 
ed no other end than to amufe the mot 
ignorant of our Citizens, it is proper 
that they fhouid be encouraged for the 
fake of thofe, who cannot enjoy the 
more expenfive deceptions'of an opera. 
They an(wer other purpoies, however, 
than that of merely amufing; they 
convey inftruétion in the mof accept- 
able manner, and ferve as an agreea- 
ble antidote to fuperftition, and to that 
popular belief in miracles; exorcifm, 
conjuration, forcery and witchcraft, 
from which our anceftors fuffered fo 
feverely.— 


























Surely this reafoning, as well as the 
caufe in which it is brought forward, 
is unworthy the learning of Beckmann. 
It is indeed true, that jugglers {pend 
their money freely, and that their arts 
afford them the means of fubfiftence ; 
but it is very feldom, as our author 
muft know, that they fubfift either 
comfortably or innocently. Is it in- 
nocent to entice the ignorant and la- 
bouring poor, by ufelefs deceptions, 
to part with their hard-earned pittance 
to idle vagabonds? or is the life of 
thofe vagabonds comfortable, when it 
is paffed amid feenes of the mof 
groveling diffipation? Jugglers fpend 
indeed their money, for the moft part, 
on the fpot where it is gained: but 
they fpend it in drunkennefs, and other 
feducing vices, which corrupt their 
own morals and the morals of all with 
whom they affociate ; and therefore 
their ftay in a place fhould certainly 
not be encouraged. Could it be 
proved that the folar microfcope would 
never have been invented, had not a 
Savoyard juggler contrived a fimilar 
machine, to amufe children and the 
rabble, fome ftrefs. might be laid on 
the fervice which fuch wretches have 
rendered to fcience ; but where is the 
man that will fappofe the philofophy of 
Bacon and Newton to reft upon the 
arts of juggling? or who confiders 
the refinements of fcience as of equal 
value with the morals of the people? 
There is at this moment a fellow ex- 
hibiting in the ftreet the moft inde- 
cent fcenes by means of puppets, and 
keeping the mob in a conftant roar. 
Is he innocently employed? or will 
any good man fay that there is not 
room for him in the armies, which on 
the continent are fighting in the caufe 
of God and humanity ? 

Our author endeavours to ftrengthen 
his reafoning by proving, which he 
does very completely, the antiquity 
of juggling. ‘ The deception,’ fays 


he, ‘ of breathing out flames, which 
at prefent excites, in a particular 
manner, the aftonifhment of the ig- 
norant, is very ancient. 


When the 
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flaves in Sicily, about a century and 
a half before our era, made a formid- 
able infurrection, and avenged them- 
felves in a cruel manner for the feve- 
rities which they had fuffered, there 
was among them a Syrian named Eu- 
nus, a man of great craft and courage, 
who, having paffed through many 
fcenes of life, had become acquainted 
with a variety of arts. He pretended to 
have immediate communication with 
the gods ; was the oracle and leader 
of his fellow flaves; and, as is ufual 
on fuch occafions, confirmed his divine 
miffion by miracles. When, heated 
by enthuiiafm, he was deftrous of in- 
fpiring his followers with courage, he 
breathed flames or fparks among them 
from his mouth, while he was addreff- 
ing them. Weare told by hiftorians, 
that for this purpofe he pierced a nut- 
fhell at both ends, and, having filled it 
with fome burning fubftance, putit into 
his mouth and breathed through it. 

* This deception, at prefent, is per- 
formed much better. The juggler 
rolls together fome flax or hemp, fo 
as to form a ball about the fize of a 
walnut; fets it on fire; and faffers it 
to burn till it is nearly confumed ; he 
then rolls round it, while burning, 
fome more flax; and by thefe means 
the fire may be retained in it for a 
long time. When he withes to ex- 
hibit, he flips the ball unperceived 
into his mouth, and breathes through 
it, which again revives the fire, fo 
that a numberof weak fparks proceed 
from it; and the performer fuftains 
no hurt, provided he inipire the air 
not through the mouth but the noftrils. 

© For deceptions with fire the anci- 
ents employed alfo naphrha, a liquid 
mineral oil, which kindles when it 
only approaches aflame. Galen in- 
forms us, that’a*perfon excited great 
aftonifhment by extinguifhing a can- 
dle and again lighting it, without any 
other procefs than holding it immedi 
ately againft a wallora itone. The 
whole fecret’ of this confifted in hav- 
ing previoufly rubbed over the wall 
or ftone with fulphur, But as the au- 
Ti2 
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thor, a few lines before, {peaks of a 
mixture of fulphur and naphtha, we 
have reafon to think that he alludes to 
the fame here. Plutarch relates how 
Alexander the Great was aftonifhed 
and delighted with the fecret effects of 
naphtha, which were exhibited to him 
at Ecbatana. The fame author,-as 
well as Pliny, Galen, and others, had 
already remarked, that the fubftance 
with which Medea deftroyed Creufa, 
the daughter of Creon, was nothing 
elfe than this fine oil. She fent to the 
unfortunate princefs a drefs befmeared 
with it, which burft into flames as 
foon as fhe approached the fire of the 
altar. The blood of Neffus, in which 
the drefs of Hercules, which took fire 
likewife, had been dipped, was un- 
doubtedly naphtha alfo: and this oil 
muft have been always employed, 
when offerings caught fire in an im- 
perceptible manner. 

‘In modern times, perfons who 
could walk over burning coals or red- 
het iron, or who could hold ‘ed-hot 
iron in their hands, have often excited 
wonder. But laying afide the de- 
ception fometimes prattifed on the 
fpe&tatoss, the whole of this fecret 
confifts in rendering the fkin of the 


foles of the feet. and hands fo cal-. 


Jous and infenfible, that the nerves 
under them are fecure from all hurt, 
in the fame manner as by thoes 
and gloves. Such callofity will be 
produced if the fkin is continually 
comprefied, finged, pricked, or in- 
jured in any other manner. Thus do 
the fingers of the induftrious fempitrefs 
become horny by being frequently 

ricked ; and the cafe is the fame 
with the hands of fire-workers, and 
the feet of thofe who walk barefooted 
over {corching fand. . 

« In the month of September 1765, 
when I vifited the copper-works at 
Aweftad, one of the workmen, for a 
little drink money, took fome of the 
melted copper in his hand, and after 
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thewing it to us, threw it againft a 
wall. He then fqueezed the fingers 
of his horny hand clofe to each other 5 
put it a few minutes under. his arm- 
pit, to make it fweat, as he faid; 
and, taking it again out, drew it over 
a ladle filled with melted copper, fome 
of which he fkimmed off, and moved: 
his hand backward and forward, very 
quickly, by way ofoftentation. When 
I was viewing this performance, I 
remarked a fmell like that of finged 
horn or leather, though his hand was 
not burnt. It is highly probable, 
that people who hold in their hands 
red-hot iron, or who walk upon it, 
as I {aw done at Amfterdam, but at 
a diftance, make their fkin callous 
before, in the like manner. This 
may be accomplifhed by frequently 
moiftening it with fpirit of vitriol ; 
according to fome, the juice of certain 
plants will produce the fame effect, 
and we are affured by others, that the 
fkin maft be very frequently rubbed, 
for ‘a long time, with oil, by which 
means, indeed, leather alfo will be- 
come horny.’— 

Our author then proves, in a very 
learned manner, that all thefe tricks 
were of high antiquity; that the 
Hirpi, who lived near Rome, jumped 
through burning coals; that women 
were accuftomed to walk over burn- 
ing coals at Caftabala, in Cappadocia, 
near the temple dedicated to Diana; 
that the exhibition of cups and balls, 
is often mentioned in the works of 
the ancients; that in the third cen- 
tury, one Firmus, or Firmius, who 
endeavoured to make himfelf emperor 
in Egypt, fuffered a {mith to forge 
iron on an anvil placed on his breatt ; 
that rope-dancers with balancing 
poles are mentioned by Petronius and 
others; and that the various feats of 
horfemanthip exhibited at our Cir- 
cufes, paffed, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, from Egypt to the Byzantine, 
court, and thence over all Europe, 
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[By the late Dr. Akenfide.—Not inferted in his Works. ] 


LAST night, after leaving the com- 
pany, where I had {pent the evening, 
i took up a volume of the Tatler, to 
conclude the day. I happened to light 
on that admired paper, where the moft 
celebrated perfonages of antiquity are 
reprefented at the table of Fame. I 
was very agreeably amufed with the 
venerable aflembly, and the pleafing 
manner in which they are introduced ; 
till I had formed my own mind to that 
compofure and ftillnefs, which is the 
beft preparative to a happy repofe. 
As foon as I fellafleep, methought I 
was walking in an immenfe plain, 
where I met a figure of great dignity, 
reprefenting a man in the full vigour 
of his age, clothed in a purple gar- 
ment, with a rod of filver in his hand; 
he accofted me, and I learned from 
his difcourfe, that he had formerly 
lived upon our earth ; but that now he 
was raifed to the enjoyment of that 
felicity, which God has appointed for 
the reward of prudence and virtue. 
*I fee,’ faid he, * youug man, that 
you are juft returned from the manfion 
of ancient fame, and I perceive by 
your countenance, that you have not 
been thoroughly fatished with the 
goddefs of the place, or with the or- 
der of that aflembly over which fhe 

refides. You mortals are prone to 
imagine that the fmiles of Fame are 
always beftowed according to the fuf- 
frage of virtue; but in this you find 
-you are miftaken. If your curiofity 
incline you to enquire into the ma- 
nagement of modern fame, the younger 
fifter, follow me, and 1 will conduc 
you to her abode.’ 

Immediately he led me to a very 
fpacious building, of a mixed and 
crude fort of architecture, where, 
though I admired the expenfivenefs of 
the materials, yet the ornaments, me- 
thought, were iil defigned, and of a 
vulgar tafte: like a clumfy, ungrace- 
fal perfon dreffed out in jewels and 
embroidery. I was particularly dif- 


gulted to fee among the ancient fef- 
toons of flowers, pipes and mufical 
reeds, which were adjufted to the co- 
lumns of the temple, to fee mitres, 
and triple crowns, croifiers, and other 
enfigns of ecclefiaftical difcipline. 
This building was furrounded with an 
innumerable crowd of people ; and at 
each of the fpacious doors, which 
opened on every fide of it, I obferved 
a tall majeftical woman, attended with 
a crowd of figures, fome like men 
with Jarge volumes in their hands, 
and others refembling the defcriptions 
which poets have given us of the 
mufes. Thefe, women, as my con- 


‘du€tor informed me, were the guar- 


dians or genii of the feveral nations of 
the world. ‘The hiftorians and the 
mufes were continually moving from 
ove to another, yet I obferved that 
they never vifited fome of the gates, 
where the women were almoft naked, 
or dreffed in turbans and painted fea- 
thers. We entered the temple. At 
the upper end fat the goddefs, on a 
throne of very uncommon itructure ; 
it was compofed of very different ma- 
terials, laid out in a beautiful archi- 
te€tonic manner : I obferved that mi- 
litary inftruments, as ftandards, fwords, 
and picces of artillery, moft frequently 
appeared in the architecture; yet I 
likewife caft my eye on telefcopes, 
rudders, painting pallets, geometrical 
fchemes, and inftruments of handi- 
craft. By the looks. and ‘motions of 
the people within the temple, I gueffled 
that we were juft come in to be pre- 
fent at fome great ceremony; for I 
obferved the mufes and hiftorians 
ftepping ever and anon from fome or 
other of the gates, and whifpering 
the goddefs, who gave each of them 
directions, which I could not hear. 
I atked my conduSor the perpofe of 
this great preparation; and what 
meant the twenty thrones which I 
counted round the temple, and why 
fome of them were quite empty, while 
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others were laid hold of by certain 
perfons, who ftood behind them, as 
if they were waiting for leave to fit 
down. He anfwered me in the fol- 
Jowing manner. * You are come from 
the table of ancient fame: the god- 
defs there difpofed of her honours 
without referve or conditional change ; 
her youngeft fifter is not fo conftant: 
once in every century fhe reviews her 
affembly, and frequently makes ‘great 
alterations, removing her fubjects from 
one feat to a lower, or ahigher ; ad- 
mitting tlrangers, or entirely exclud- 
ing her former favourites, To-day 
is the anniverfary of her great efta- 
blifhment: the empty feats formerly 
belonged to thofe whom fhe has now 
entirely banifhed from her palace. 
Thofe perfons whom you fee ftanding 
behind fome of the thrones, have 
leave to renew their claim, and, if no 
other candidates obtain their place, 
will continue in the order which for- 
merly belonged to them.’ While he 
was {peaking, the goddefs rofe from 
her feat, and commanded the feveral 
nations in her prefence to introduce 
their candidates in the order fhe had 
enjoined them. Upon this all the 
crowd of fpedtators difappeared, and 
the temple was left quite empty. Af- 
ter a fhort paufe the trumpet of the 
goddefs founded, the whole fabrick 
fhook, and my heart was filled with a 
rapiure and aftonifhment, which I ne- 
ver felt before. 

Immediately the temple was crowd- 
ed again, and from the, uppermotft 
gate entered the moft beautiful of thofe 
divine women, the genius of Italy; 
fhe led in a middle-aged man, in a 
very plain drefs, who held in his hand 
amariner’s compals. ‘The fpectators, 
whofe countenances expreffed the moft 
impatient fufpeofe, gave a confufed 
acclamation, and I heard at once from 
a hundred mouths, the name of Co- 
lumbus. He advanced toward the 
goddefs, and fat down on the higheft 
place, with an air of cafe, as if that 
feat had been long iamiliar to him. 
© That,’ faid my conductor, ‘ is the 
man who has enabled hixory to out- 


do fable ; nor are the actions of the 
Grecian Hercules, either for gteatnefs 
of imagination, or for boldnefs, or 
utility, comparable to the difcovery 
of the new world; yet, perhaps, you 
will this day fee another take place of 
him.’ 

The trumpet founded a fecond 
time; while I was expecting fome 
other perfonage from the gates, neareft 
to the goddeis, I obferved a great 
hurry at the lower end of the temple. 
A woman, whom I had before taken 
notice of among thofe who appeared 
almoft naked and wild, advanced from 
her gate in a robe of furs, and other 
ikins, and -approached toward the 
goddefs. The geniiat the upper end 
exprefled a mixture of furprife and in- 
dignation, that fo favage a figure 
fhould now dare to ftep before them. 
As fhe drew near, i obferved the per- 
fon whom fhe conduéted ; he was a 
robuft man in qrmour, with his own 
hair, a black eagle on his breaft, and 
a carpenter’s ax in his hand: [I knew 
his habit, and with the crowd pro- 
nounced haftily, the name of Peter 
the Great. He fat down on the fecond 
throne, and I could not help applaud- 
ing the juftice of the goddefs. 

‘The third perfon who appeared, 
was conducted by the reprefentative 
of Italy, but the moment he fet his 
foot within the temple, the mufes, 
and all the attendant powers from the 
other gates ran up at once to ufher 
him; he feemed between thirty and 
forty years of age. ‘The lyric, the 
comic, and the heroic mufe, a winged 
virgin with a lyre, another with a 
pallet, a third with a chiffel and block 
of marble, and an infinite number of 
beautiful young figures did him ho- 
nour as he paffed : he returned their 
congratulations with {miles of the 
higheit complaifance, and feemed 
pleafed with his introduction, chiefly 
as it fecured him fuch amiable com- 
panions. By his pontifical robes, I 
knew him for Leo x. 

Bur our next perfonage was ufhered 
in a very different manner; he enter- 
ed from the German gate; a great 
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noife of difputants and logical terms 
preceded him, his. face had a very 
bold, eager caft,“ his'eyes were keen, 
and his drefs monkith. When he came 
to fit down, feeing Leo on the throne 
next above him, ‘he fell into a violent 
rage, and would needs have rofe again. 
Leo, on the other hand, turned from 
him witha fmile of high contempt, 
and begged. of the beautiful powers, 
who ftood around him, that they would 
hide that rude.creature from his eyes, 
and deiend his ears with their har- 
mony, from the jargon which he ut- 
tered. I was vexed at his being thruft 
into fo unfuitable a neighbourhood, 
and afked my guide, who he was? 
* His name,’ faid he, ‘is Martin La- 
ther ; he has done more good to man- 
kind, than moft of thofe whofe inten- 
tions were the beft and mof heroic ; 
his charaéter, his views and paffions 
were contemptible and hateful. 
member what I told you, fame does 
not proceed on the award of wifdom 
or virtue, but is governed folely by 
the revolutions of mortal things.’ 

I was angry and difappointed that 
I had yet feen none of my country- 
men, when the trumpet founded, and 
I beheld a figure entering from one 
of the upper gates, with a red crofs 
upon her thield, leading a venerable 
man in the decline of life. 1 remem- 
bered the face of fir Ifaac Newton; 
he advanced in a very compofed man- 
ner, without fpeaking a word, or 
feeming to take notice of the accla- 
mations which came from every part 
of the temple. All eyes were fix- 
ed upon him, and all were proud that 
they had fgen him; yet I obferved a 
man at the French gate, drefled in a 
very gaudy, fantaitical habit, who re- 
pined bitterly, that his place was taken 
from him; while the guardian deity 
of his nation feemed to be mufing 
upon a thoufand fchemes how to re- 
gain it. ‘There was a man too, who 
advanced imprudently from the Ger- 
man gate, and would have driven 
Newton from his feat by force; he 
was a very odd figure, with a night- 
cap on his head, a mathematical dia- 
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gram in one hand, and a bottle of 
rhenith in the other, The goddefs 
ordered him to be chaflifed for a rob- 
ber, and turned out with infamy. 

At the next trumpet, the gay lady 
whofe robes were flowered with lillies; 
left her favourite Des Cartes, about 
whom, till that moment, fhe had been 
fo folicitous, and turned to. introduce 
a tall graceful man, who walked along 
in a full-bottomed wig, with infinite 
felf-applaufe. When he faw Leo, he 
made a very complaifant bow: yet as 
Shakfpeare fays, * he quenched his fa- 
miiiar:{mile, with an auftere regard 
of controul.’ I fuppofe it was Lewis 
xtv, and complained to my guide 
that fuch a. man fhould be fo honour- 
ed. ‘ Have patience ;’ faid he, ‘meet 
me here a hundred years: hence; and 
you fhall fee the goddefs order him 
under ground, to’ the houle of evil 


Re- fame; at prefent, fhe muft have her 


way. Look round, and fee if you 
are better fatisied with him who 
comes next.’ 

I faw a compofed, matron-like fi- 
gure, bring in a man in‘afmour, with 
figns of the higheft veneration and 
gratitude. ‘That,’ faid my con- 
duétor, * is William, prince of 
Orange, a name that mutt be venera- 
ble upon your globe, as long as pub- 
lic virtue is remembered among you; 
and of this divine man, I can pro- 
phefy, that he will never lofe his place. 
The youth who is now entering, will 
perhaps give you more pleafure ; and 
indeed, though his merits and ations 
are not of fo high a kind, yet his vir- 
tue fhone perhaps in a more fevere 
trial, in a courfe of uninterrupted pro- 
foerity ; fo that if his times had given | 
him an opportunity, he was equal ‘to 
any thing which can be atted by a 
man and-a foldier.’ I looked round, 
and beheld from the Englifh gate a 
young man in armour, with a fpear 
of ebony, and beautiful as Raphael 
or Milton could imagine. You need 
not, faid I, tell me who this is; I fee 
the motto of Wales on his flicld, and 
the fable {pear in his hand, which has 
rendered the name of Edward, or of 
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Plantagenet, ufelefs. All hail! thou 
blamelefs ornament of my native 
country.—I was going onin a kind 
of enthufiafm, when my conduttor 
checked me, and bade me take no- 
tice of the next who entered. I found 
a greater noife and diforder than I had 
obferved before. Germany and Spain 
had joined to introduce a coarfe, ro- 
buft man; and France endeavoured to 
place before him a tall, majeftic per- 
fon, with acrown on his head, who 
looked upon his antagoaift with an air 
of reproach and difdain. This was 
Francis 1. However, his opponent 
got the better, and took his place ac- 
cordingly. By the imperial eagle, 
which he wore at his breaft, I fup- 
pofed it tobe Charles v. At fitting 
down, he laughed at his adverfary, 
* And,” fays he, ‘if I muit have given 
way, it hhould never have been to that 
doughty, roshantic knight, my pri- 
foner; but to this great man, who 

ve me immortality,’ pointing to 

itian, who ftood in the crowd of his 
attendants. 

The next perfon that entered, was 
drefied in a morning-gown, and ufher- 
ed in by the lady of the Red-crofs. 
He had no fymbol nor inftrument in 
his hand ;_ but thowed a very thought- 
ful and penetrating countenance, He 
walked up in a profound filence, and 
made no return, but a look of grave 
difpleafure, to the falutation of his 
next neighbour. However, he took 
very refpectful notice of fome at the 
table, particularly of Columbus and 
Newton. Leo feemed afraid of him, 
Luther made him a very gracious 
bow, and would have been extremely 
intimate with him; but received a 
cold, forbidding frown. By this ac- 
count of him, the reader will know 
as well as I did, who faw what pafled, 
that this was Locke. The next en- 
trance was made from the Italian gate, 
and there appeared a thin, meagre 
man, whofe countenance exprefied 
great pain and dejection of {virit, as 
if he had been worn out with famine 
and torture. He held in his hand a 
telefcope ; and my conductor told me 

2 ; 


it was Galileo, whofe face retained 
thofe indelible marks of the blind, 
brutal zeal of bis ghoftly tormentors, 
He fat down by Locke, who feemed 
infinitely pleafed with his company, 
and told him that he had been endea- 
vouring to’cure mankind of that ftu- 
pid reverence for ruffians and mur- 
ders, who matked their inhumanity 
with the name of religion. After the 
next trumpet, there was a long paufes 
and nobody appeared. I heard a 
buftle at the German gate. The 
gocdefs atked what was the matter. 
The robuft German tutelary made 
anfwer, that fhe was introducing one, 
who, if ufeful difcoveries could chal- 
lenge refpe€t in that place, was per- 
haps entitled to the higheft feat. - Im- 
mediately I heard words of a rough - 
found; Guttemberg, Fuft, Mentz, 
Strafburgh ! I then underftood that 
the crowd of Germans at that gate, 
were difputing which of them fhould 
enter as the difcoverer of printing. 
The conteft continued a long. time, 
and grew ftill more violent. Upon 
which the goddefs fpoke out, that 
when they could agree about the in- 
ventor, fhe would frankly allow his 
claim ; but that till then, fhe would 
put in his place, one whofe merit and’ 
whote glory was now unqueftionably 
éftablithed, after as great difputes 
about it, as had ever divided her fub- 
jects. Upon this fhe made a fign to 
the Red-crofi lady, who accordingly 
introduced a venerable old man, whom 
I did not at all know. He was at- 
tended by a female figure with a pa- 
tera in her hand, refembling the anci- 
ent figures of Salus. I was furprifed 
at the fight of an Englith worthy, 
with whom [ was not acquainted ; but 
my guide informed me, that his name 
was Harvey. ‘ And fee,’ faid -he, 
‘how envioufly thofe other tutelar 
gecii regard him,’ pointing to France 
and Italy. 

The trampet again founded, and 
the guardian of Italy moved. As foon 
as fhe returned, there was a confufed 
noife of evil fame! and downward 
with pin! A great herd of prieits 




















































and monks, and prime minifters join- 

ed in the cry; and among them was 

a young man, with a crown on his 

head, who made the loudeft noile, 

and who affured the goddels of fame 
that the perfon coming in was an 
abandoned profligate, and that he 
himfelf had a much better title to the 
next vacant feat.- The goddefs looked 
on him with great contempt, and bid 
him hold his peace, eife fhe would 
order him below ftairs, and put him 
again under his father’s tuition. At 
this he was filent, and Machiavel ap* 
peared. Leo gave him a very fami- 
liar look, as if he was glad to fee him, 
and congratulated him apon the ho- 
nour which he had now obtained, of 
being feated at the fame table with 
one of the great family, who had been 
his old patrons. But Machiavel an- 

{wered him only with a look of fhame, 

#8 + © diflike, and indignation. The Italian 
genius moved again toward the gate, 
and returned with two men, not be- 
ing able to refolve which of them 
fhould enter. 

‘fy - Thefe were Taffo and Ariofto, She 
herfelf inclined chiefly to the latter ; 
but the majority of the fpectators op- 
pofed it, and Taffo took his place. 

if At the next trumpet, the tutelary of 

France went out with the affured air 

that was natural to her, and brought 

in a tall, flender man, in a large wig, 
with a very fine fneer upon his face. 

She faid his name was Boileau, and 

that nobody could pretend to difpute 

that place with him. However the 
ftately genius of England oppofed her ; 
her remonftrances prevailed, and Pope 
took the place, which Boileau thought 
belonged to him. Upon this, there 
arofe among the other genii a great 
clamour againft the red-crofs lady, 
mixed with many figns of ridicule and 
feorn. She atked what they were dif- 
pleafed at. They anfwered, that the 
fhould contend fo eagerly for her own 
glory, and yet fo obftinately neglect 

a claim upon which fhe might beft 

found it; and which, whenever the 

advanced it, they would all give way 
to. She turned round, and faw Ba- 
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con ready to enter, withdut afking her 
to condué him. She looked at him 
with great difguft; yet with fuch an 
air as a tender mother difcovers, when 
her favourite child is guilty of fome 
inexcufable faults She led him in 
with great reluctance, and fhewed 
him his place, the next vacant one 
below Pope. He ftood, and looked 
upon it, and all the fpectators feemed 
athamed that he had not a higher feat. 
Locke, Newton, Harvey, and Ma- 
chiavel, all cried out to Pope to rife, 


and give place ;, but he took no notice ' 


of them, only he turned his head ano- 
ther way; and [ heard him mutter 
the words wif, brighteft, meaneft. 
Upon this Bacon looked around, and 
drew the eyes of all the affembly. His 
prefence, at that time, had an effect 
upon them, like the prefencge of a 
defcended god upon thofe mortals, 
whom he favours with his converfe. 
Then raifing his head, ¢ Sure I am,’ 
faid he, with a voice of authority, 
and a mott graceful manner,’ ‘fure I 
am, that if there be any place belong- 
ing tome in this aflembly, it mult be 
one neareft to the goddefs ; and one 
where I may beft avail myfelf of her 
power.’ Jmmediatcly the affembly 
with one accord invited him forward ; 
the goddefs beckoned him to draw 
near, and feated him on the highett 
throne. Columbus himfelf officioufly 
gave way; telling him that the dif- 
covery of a new world was buta flen- 
der acquifition of crude materials, td 
be improved and perfefted in that inr- 
menfe world of human knowledge and 
human power, which he had firit dif- 
covered, and through which he had 
taught other mortals to travel with 
fecurity. 

The next that entered was a man 
in iron armour, with a bafket-hilted 
fword, France, Germany, and Italy, 
turned pale at the fight of him; and 
I heard them whitper the name of 
Gultavus Adolphus. He was follow- 
ed by a beautiful youth, of a very 
fweet and gentle afpeét. As he drew 
nearer I knew him to be Raphael. 
Leo heard of his admiffion with an 
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that he might fit next him. Then 
appeared a blind, old man, with the 
air of an ancient prophet, fupported 
and led in by the genius of Kngland. 
When I knew him, I was extremely 
difcontented that no more honourable 
place had been relerved for Milton. 
* You forget,’ faid my conduttor,’ 
that the lowelt place in this aflembly 
is one of twenty, the moft honourable 
gifts which fame has to beflow among 
the whole human fpecies. Milton is 
now admitted for the firft time, and 
was not but with difficulty admitted 
at al]. But have patience for a few 
years longer; he will be continually 
afcending in the goddefs’ favour, and 
may perhaps at lait obtain the higheft, 
or at leait the fecond place in thefe 
her folemnities. In the mean time, 
fee how he is received, by the man 
who is beit qualified here to judge of 
his dignity.’ I looked at him again, 
and faw Raphael making him the moft 
affectionate congratulations, account- 
ing himfelf happy that he was feated 
next him, and infiiting on his taking 
the fuperior hand. ‘here now re- 
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extravagant joy, and could hardly be 
reftrained from quitting his place, 


mained but one place to be difpofed 
of. The tutelar deity of Spain led 
in, toward it, a flender man, with 
black piercing eyes, an aquiline nofe, 
and a fwarthy complexion. He had 
loft one of his hands, by which mark 
I knew him to be Cervantes. He 
expeted no oppofition, as the place 
had formerly belonged to him, but ia 
this: point he was miftaken. For 
Moliere advanced from the French 
entrance, and difputed the chair, with 
infinite pleafantry and good-humour. 
Cervantes, however, kept his place ; 
but while their controverfy was hardly 
yet decided, a third candidate ap- 
peared, with a great fhout of cla- 
morous mirth from the whole affem- 
bly. They told me he had brufhed 
in by ftealth, and in {pite of the grave 
lady, who conduéted his countrymen, 
I knew the arch leer, the nut-brown 
bays, and the Foppington ftep of my 
facetious friend, Coiley Cibber. But 
his appearance, his arguments, and 
the eloquence with which he delivered 
them, quite disjointed the remainder 
of my dream, and I waked in a very 


_ hearty fit of faughter. 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SCOTCH AND ENGLISH FISHERIES. 


THE fituation of the Britifh coafts 
is the moft advantageous in the world 
for the catching of-fith, and it matt 
therefore ever remain a paradox, why 
fith in almoft every part of the king- 
dom, is, by its price, a luxury. The 
Scottith iflands, particulariy thofe to 
the north and wett, lie moft commo- 
dious for carrying on the fifhing trade 
to perfection ; for no country in Europe 
can pretend to come up to Scotland, 
in the abundance of the fineft fi, 
with which its various crecks, bays, 
rivers, lakes, and coaits, are reple- 
nifhed. Of thefe advantages, the 
Scotch feem, indeed, to have been 
abundantly fenfible; and their traffic 
in herrings, the moft valuable of all 
the fifheries, is noticed in hiftory fo 
early as the ninth century. The fre- 
quent laws which were enacted in the 


reigns of James 111, 1v and v, dif- 
cover a fteady and determined zeal for 
the benefit of the native fubjects, and 
the full reftoration of the fitheries, 
which the Dutch had latterly found 
means to engrofs, and do honour to 
the memory of thofe patriots whom 
modern times affect to call barba- 
rians. 

The expedition of James v, to the 
Hebrides and weftern parts of the 
Highlands, and his affiduity in ex- 
ploring and founding the harbours, 
cifcovered a fixed refolution in that 
active prince, to civilize the inhabi- 
tants, to promote the valuable fitheries 
at their doors, and to introduce ge- 
neral induftry. His death, at an early 


period, and the fubfequent religious 
and civil commotions in‘the kingdom, 
fruftrated theie wife defigns, and the 
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-weftern fifheries remained in their ori- 


ginal ftate of neglect. At length, 
1602, James v1 refumed the national 
purpofes which had been thus chalked 
out by his grandfather. ‘Three towns, 
which might ferve as a retreat for the 
induftriows, and a nurfery for the arts 
and ‘commerce, were appointed to be 
built in different parts cf the High- 
Jands; one in Cantire, another in 
Lochaber ; and a third in the ifle of 
Lewis ; and in order to draw. the in- 
habitants thither, all the privileges of 
the royal boroughs were to be con- 
ferred upon thems Finding it, how- 
ever, to be no eafy matter to infpire 
the inhabitants of thofe countries with 
the love of indultry, a refolution was 
taken to p'ant among them colonies 
of people from the more induftrious 
countries. The firft experiment was 
made in the ile of Lewis, and as it 
was advantageoufly fituate for the 
fifhing trade (a fource from which 
Scotland ought naturally to derive 
great wealth) the colony tranfported 
thither was drawn out of Fife, the in- 
habitants of which were well {killed in 
that branch of commerce. But be- 
fore they had remained there long 
enough to manifett the good effects of 
this inititution, the iflanders, enraged 
at feeing their country occupied by 
thefe intruders,-took arms, and fur- 
prifing them ia the night time, mur- 
dered fome of them, and compelled 
the reft to abandon the fettlement. 
The king’s attention being foon turned 
to other objects, particularly to his 
fuccefion to the Englifh crown, we 
hear no more of this {2lutary project. 
The Scottiith fifhesies were, how- 
ever, refumed by Charles 1, who or- 
dained an affociation of the three king- 
doms, for a general fifhing within the 
whole feas and coafts of his majefty’s 
faid kingdoms; and, for the govern- 
ment of the faid affociation, ordain- 
ed, that there fhould be a ftanding 
committee chofen and nominated by 
his majefty, and his fuecefiors from 
time to time, &c. Several perfons of 
diftin@tion embarked in the defign, 
which the king honoured with his pa- 


tronage, and encouraged by his bounty. 
He alfo ordered Lent to be more ft ridly 
obferved ; prohibited the importation 
of fifh taken by foreigners; and a- 
greed to purchate from the company 
his naval fiores, and the fith for his 
fleets. ‘Thus the icheme of eftablith- 
ing a fifhery in the Hebrides began to 
aflume a favourable efpect; but all 
the hopes of the adventurers were 
fruftrated by the-breaking cut of the 
civil wars, and the very tragical death 
of their benefactor. re 

In 1661, Charles 11, the duke of 
York, lord Clarendon, and other per- 
fons of rank and fortune, refumed the 
bufinefs of the fifheries, with greater 
vigour than any of their predeceflors. 
For this purpofe the molt falutary laws 
were enacted by the. parliaments of 
England and Scotland ; in virtue of 
which, all materials ufed in, or de- 
pending upon, the fifheries, were ex- 
empted from all duties, excifes, or 
impolts whatfoever. In England, the 
company were authorifed.to fet up a 
lottery, and to have a voluntary col- 
leGtion in all parifh churches; haufés 
of entertainment, as taverns, inns, 
alehoufes, were to take one or more 
barrels of herrings, at the ftated price 
of thirty thillings per barrel; alio 2s 6d 
per barrel was to be paid to the ftocl< 
of this company, on all imported fih 
taken by foreigners. Some Dutch 
families were alfo invited, or per- 


mitted, to fettle at Stornaway: the 


herrings cured by the royal Englida 
company gave peneral fatisfaétion, 
and as nienioned above, brought a 
high price for thofe days. Every cir- 
cumftance attending this new efta- 
blithment feeimed to be the reiult of a 
judicious plan and thorough know- 
ledge of the bafinefs, when the necef- 
fities of the king obliged him to with- 
draw his fabicription or bounty ; which 
gave fuch umbrage to the parties con- 
cerned, that they foon after dii- 
folved. 

In 1677, a new royal company was 
eltablithed in England, at the head of 
which was the duke of York, the ear! 
of Derby, &c. Belide all the privi- 
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leges which former companies had 
enjoyed,'the king granted this new 
company a perpetuity, with power to 
purchate lands; and alfo zol to be 
paid them annually, out of the cuf- 
toms of the port of London, for every 
dogger or bufs they fhould build and 
fend out for feven years to come. A 
ftock of 1098cl, was immediately ad- 
vanced, and afterward 1600] more. 
This fmall capital was foon exhaufted 
in perchafing and fitting out buffes, 
and other incidental expences. ‘The 
company made, however, a fuccefsful 
beginning : and one of their doggers 
or buffes actually tock and brought 
home 32,000 cod-fith; other veilels 
had alfo a: favourable fifhery. Such 
favourable beginnings might have ex- 
cited frefh fubfcriptions, when an un- 
forefeen event ruined the whole defign 
beyond the poflibility of difcovery. 
Moft of the buffés had. been built in 
Holland, and manned with Dutch- 
men ; on which pretence the French, 
who were then at war with Heiland, 
feized fix out of feven vefiels, with 
their caigoes and filhing tackle; and 
the company being now in debt, fold 
in 1680, the remaining ftores, &c. 
A number of gentlemen and mer- 
chafits raifed a new fubfcription of 
60,000l, under the privileges and im- 
munities of the former charter. This 
attempt alfo came to nothing, owing 
to the death of the king, and the 
troubles of the fubfequent reign. 

Soon after the revolution, this bufi- 
nefs was again refumed, and upon a 
more extenlive fcale; the propofled 
capital beixg 300,000l, of which 
100,000] was to have been raifed by 
the furviving patentees or their fuc- 
ceflors, and 200,0col, by new fub- 
fcribers. Copies of the letters pa- 
tent, the conilitution of the company, 
and terms of fub{cription, were lodged 
at fundry places in London and Wett- 
minfter, for the perufal of the pub- 
lic, while the fubfcription was filling. 
It is probable that king William’s 
partiality to the Dutch fifheries, the 
fueceeding war, or both of thefe cir- 
cumfances, fruffrated this new at- 


tempt; of which we have no further 
account in that reign, or fince. 

The Scotch parliament had alfo, 
during the three laft reigns, pafled 
fundry acts. tor, erecting companies 
and promoting the fifheries; but the 
inteitine commotions of that country, 
and the great exertions which were 
made for the Darian eftablifhment, 
enfeebled all other attempts, whether 
collectively or by individuals, within 
that kingdom. 

In 1749, his late majefly, having, 
at the opening of the parliament, 


_warmly recommended the improve- 


ment of the fifheries, the houfe of 
commons appointed a committee to 
enquire into the ftate of the herring 
and white fitheries, and to confider of 
the mott probable means of extending 
the fame. All ranks of men were 
elevated with an idea of the boundlefs 
riches, that would flaw into the king- 
dom from this fource. A fubfcription 
of 5co,ocol. was immediately filled in 
the city, by a body of men who were 
incorporated for twenty-one years by 
the name of ‘ The Society of the Free 
Britifa Fifiery.? Every encourage- 
ment was held out by government, 
both to the fociety and to individuals, 
who might embark in this national 
buiineis. A bounty of 36s per ton, 
was to be paid annually out of the 


-cuftoms, for fourteen years, to the 


owners of all decked veffels or buffes, 
from twenty to eighty tons burthen, 
which fhould be built after the com- 


mencement of the aét, for the ufe of, 


and fitted out, and employed in, the 
faid fifheries, whether by the fociety 
or any other perfons. At the fame 
time numerous pamphlets and newf- 
paper eflays came forth ; all pretend- 
ing to elucidate the fubject, and to 
convince the public with what facility 
the herring fifheries might be tranf- 
ferred from Dutch to Britifh hands. 
This proved, however, a more ardu- 
ous tafk than had been forefeen by fu- 
perficial fpeculators. The Dutch were 
frugal in their expenditures and liv- 
ing ; perfect mafters of the arts of 
fithing and curing, which they had 
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carried to the ¢greateft height and per- 
fection. ‘They were in full pofleffion 
of the European markets; and their 
fith, whether deferving or otherwife, 
had the reputation of fuperior qualities 
to all others taken in our feas. With 
fuch advantages, the Dutch not only 
maintained their ground againft this 
formidable company, but had alfothe 
pleafure of feeing the capital gradually 
finking, without having procured an 
adequate return to the adventurers ; 
notwithftanding various aids and ef- 
forts of government from time to time 
in their favour, particularly in 1757, 
when an advance of zos per ton was 
added to the bounty. 

In 1786, the public attention was 
again called tothe ftate of the Britifh 
fitheries, by the fuggeftions of Mr. 
Dempiter, in the houfe of commons, 
and by different publications that ap- 
peared upon the fubje&t: in conte- 
quence of which a committee was 
named to enquire into the bufinefs. 
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To that committee it appeared, that 
the beft way of improving the fifheries 
was to encourage the inhabitants, liv- 
ing neareit to the feat of them to be- 
come fifhers: and it being found that 
the north-weftern coaft of the king- 
dom, though abounding with fifh and 
with fine harbours, was utterly defti- 
tute of towns, a corporation was 
formed, by the name of ‘ The Britith 
Society for extending of the Fitheries 
and improving the Sea-coafts of this 
kingdom ;’ and they were enabled to 
fubicribe a joint’ ftock, to purchafe 
lands, and build thereon free towns, 
villages and fifhing ftations, in the 
Highlands and iflands of ‘Scotland. 
Confiderable progrefs has been made 
in this fcheme, and it is not to be 
doubted that it will ultimately tend to 
the increafe of this important article, 
whether confidered with refpect to 
diet, or as a fource of wealth and in-' 
duttry. 


The History of KNnowrepce, LEarninc, and Taste, in 
Great Britain, during the Reign of King Cuarres ll. Part 111 *. 


{From the New Annual Regifter, for the Year 1799.] 


FOR the general character of the 
age of Charles, we mutt refer to the 
introduétion to our firft part. It was 
an age in which genius burft forth 
without encouragement, and philofo- 
phy revived without patronage. It 
was the age of profligacy, atheifm, 
and bad taite. The hittorian had lit- 
tle to record but faction and injutftice ; 
and the poet, if he painted from na- 
ture, had nothing to celebrate but 
fcenes which were adapted only to 
the pencil of a Petronius. The really 
eminent in this period were a few in- 
dividuals, who rofe fuperior to the 
corrupt morals, and illiberal fenti- 
ments of the times. 

Of the illuftrious Clarendon men- 
tion has already been made, in treat- 


_ ing of the political character of the 


times; but he is now better known 


by his merits as an hiftorian than as 
a ftatefman, though his integrity and 
wifdom were equally eminent in both. 
He had attended the king in his exile, 
who appointed him lord chancellor of 
England, and firft minifter of ftate, 
with the univerfal approbation of his 
people. While Charles was direéted 
by him, his conduét was diftinguifhed 
by lenity and moderation; he declined 
being the judge of his own or of his 
father’s wrongs ; the army that had 
fo long governed the nation was dif- 
banded; all the ceremonies of the 
church of England were reftored ; 
and, while he uniformly preferved an 
air of neutrality which removed pre- 
judices, his whole behaviour was well 
calculated to fupport and increafe po- 
pularity. 

But the virtue of Clarendon was of 


* See the Univerfal Magazine, vol. 103, page 261, for Part 15 and vol. 1055 


page 307, for Part 2. 
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too ftubborn a nature for the age in 
which he lived: had he been content 
to have enflaved millions, he might 
have been more a monarch than his 
king ; but he not only confidered it 
his duty to be the guardian of the laws 
of his country, but the cenfor of the 
vice and immorality of the court. 

It is not extraordinary that fuch a 
man fhould have becn obnoxious to 
the courtiers: his manners alone im- 
preffed them with awe ; his life was a 
reproach to them; and he preferred 
being a victim himfelf, rather than 
abet, under whatever fanétion, the in- 
famous pleafures of his royal mailer. 

No circumftance is fappofed to have 
contributed more to his downfal than 
his having prevented Charles from re- 
pudiating his.queen to marry Mrs. 
Stuart, for whom the king had con- 
ceived a paffion equally violent, and 
more conftant than the generality 
of his attachments were.-—Clarendon 
was the means of a private marriage 
taking place between that lady znd th 
duke of Richmond. 

This honourable condué Charles 
never could forgive; but he waited 
for fome better pretence to remove 
him ; and an opportunity was not long 
wanting. Charles had declared war 
againft the Dutch, with a view of re- 
cruiting the fupply for his amufements, 
as the money appointed for that pur- 
pofe was to go through his hands. 
‘The war terminated fo far unfucceff- 
fully, that this end was defeated, and 
a treaty concluded at Breda, which 
was then confidered as inglorious, 
though the colony of New York was 
ceded by the Dutch to the Englith, 
and continued a moft valuable acqui- 
fition till the prefent time. 

But this was the fignal of Claren- 
don’s overthrow : he had advifed the 
peace, and it was called difgraceful 
to the nation. The king readily gave 
him up to the refeatment of the par- 
liament; 2 charge was opened againit 
him, confilting of vulgar rumours, 
not one of which could be proved ; 
indeed the profecution ended greatly 


to his honour, but his enemies ad- 
vanced confiderabiy in their defigns, 
by throwing upon him the confe- 
quences of their own mifconduct. 
‘Thefe calumnies rendered him iefs po- 
pular among the pegple, and in the 
end achieved his ruin. 

He was removed from his pott of 
chancellor 1667, and impeached by 
the houfe of commons of high trea- 
fon : finding the popular torrent usited 
to the violence of power rarning a~ 
gainft him, he withdrew to France. 
‘The legiflature paved a bill of inca- 
pacity and banifhment, while ne con- 
tinued to refide there, employing his 
leifure in reducing his Hiftory of the 
Civil War into form, for which he 
had before colleed the materials. 

‘He died at Rouen, in the year 
1673. 

Such was the unworthy fate of the 
earl of Ciarendon, a nobieman of 
unblemifhed virtue, an incorruptible 
judge, and an able minifter :—but his 
reward is with the Moft High! 

Glarendon, as a writer, poffeffed 
all that knowledge of his fubjeét, all 
that ftrength of head and integrity of 
heart, which are effential to a good 
hiftorian : he has been accufed of par- 
tiality, but this proceeded from an 
amiable, perhaps an invincible caufe 
—the fervour of loyalty. 

His ftyle is prolix, clogged with 
parenthefis; bat it has been pro- 
nounced by a great mailer in criti- 
cifm * ‘to be the effufion of a mind 
crowded with ideas, and defirous of 
imparting them; and therefore al- 

jays accumulating words, and in- 
volving one claufe and fentence in 
another.’ 

There is in his negligence a rude 
and inartificial majefly, which, with- 
out the nicety of laboured elegance, 
{wells the mind by its plenitude and 
diffufion, His narrative is not, per- 
haps, fufficiently rapid, being flopped 
too frequent'y by _ particularities ; 
which, though they might ftrike the 
author, who was prefent at the tran- 
factions, will not equally dctain the 


* Dr. Johnfon, 
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attention of pofterity ; but his igno- 
rance, or carelefin 1efs, of the art of 
writing are amply compenfated by 
his knowledge of nature and of po- 
licy, by the wifdom of his maxims, 
the juftness of his reafonings, and the 
variety, diftinétnefs, and itrength of 
his charaéters. 

Buiftrode Whitelocke, the memo- 
rialift, deferves a diftinguifhed place 
among the writers of Englifh hittory. 
He had a great fhare in thofe tranfac- 
tions of which he has given us an ac- 
count, and, as an impartial narrator, 
is perhaps fuperior to Clarendon ; he 
was a man of a clear and cool head ; 
and though zealous in the caufe w hich 
he efpoufed, was rarely mifled by his 
affections, and never known to be 
tranfported to bigotry. The editor of 
his memorials of the Englith affairs 
obferves « that he fometimes writes 
up to the dignity of an hiftorian, and 
elfewhere is content to fet down oc- 
currences diary-wife, never intending 
this for a book in print, but merely 
for his own memory and ufe; yet fuch 
was his-relation to the public, fo emi- 
nent his ftation, and fo much was he 
on the ftage during ail the time of the 
action, that the particulars of his diary 
go very far toward a complete hif- 
tory of histimes. He not only ferved 
the ftate in feveral ftations and places 
of truft of the higheft importance, ac- 
quitting himfelf with great reputation, 
but likewife coaverfed with books, and 
acquired large treafures of knowledge 
and contemplations. Like Portius 
Cefar, defcribed by Nepos, he was 
«* Republice peritus, et jurifconfultus, r 
et magnus imperator, et cupidiffimus 
literarum y”’ nor was the felicity of his 
pen lefs confiderable than his know- 
ledge of affairs, or lefs ferviceable to 
the caufe which he efpoufed.’ 

Clarendon has left this teftimony of 
his merit: ¢ Whitelocke was a man of 
eminent parts and great learning out 
of his profeffion, and fingular reputa- 
tion in it: if he fwerved from his al- 
legiance, it was with lefs rancour and 
malice than other men; he never led 
but followed, and was rather carried 


away with the torrent than fwam with 
the ftream.’ Whitelocke wrote me- 
motials of the Englifh affairs from the 
fuppofed expedition of Brute to this 
ifle, to the end of James 1, publithed 
with an account of his life and writings, 
by William Pen. He died in 1675. 

The character of Edmund Ludlow 
is feen in the fulleft light by contraft- 
ing him with his antagonift, Crom- 
well; fince, if we accept their valour, 
in which they were equal, there could 
not exilt two more different men. 

Ludlow was fincerely and fteadily a 
republican ; Cromwell not attached to 
any kind of government, and leaft of 
all perhaps to that. Ludlow fpoke his 
mind plainly, and was never taken for 
any other than what he profeffed him- 
felf to be. Cromwell valued himfelf 
on acting a part, or rather feveral 
parts well; and when he performed 
that of a commonwealth’s man, he per- 
formed it fo admirably, that though 
Ludlow knew him to be a hypocrite, 
ie thought he had now thrown off 
the mafk. Ludlow was entirely de- 
voted to the parliament, and would 
have implicitly obeyed their orders,. 
efpecially after it was reduced to the 
rump. Cromwell never undertook 
any bufinefs for them but with a view 
to his own intereit. 

The memoirs of Ludlow were pub- 
lifhed after his death, at Vevay, in 
the canton of Berne, Swifferland; and 
for plainnefs and candour, integrity 
and {pirit, few writings of the kind 
can be compared with them. It ree 
mains a flain to this hour on the cha- 
racter of the whig parliament, in the 
reign of William, that when Ludlow, 
depreffed with years and with perfe- 
cution, wifhed to revifit his native 
land, at 2 period when he expected to 
fee the caufe of liberty triumphant, 
and the conftitution reftored (as in fa& 
it was) the parliament, led rather by 
faction than influenced by patriotifm 
and juftice, refufed him an -afylum. 
Sir Edward Seymour, the man who 
had ob:ained poffeffion of Ludlow’s 
eftate, had the unparalleled etfron- 
tery to move the refolution in the 
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commons againft reverfing: his out- 
lawry. 

Algernon Sidney is rather to be re- 
garded as a politician than as an hif- 
torian ; though it is not even certain 
that his Treatife of Government was 
ever meant for the public eye. He 
was one of thofe {peculative politicians 
who amufe themfelves with theories, 
which the depravity of human nature 
will never admit of being reduced to 
practice. Early difgufted with the 
abufes of regal power, he was as zea- 
lous a republican on principle as others 
were from animofity and fa¢tion. As 
Sidney had taken a dittinguifhed part 
on the republican fide, he did not ac- 
cept of the general act of indemnity 
after the reftoration, but received a 
particular pardon from the perfidious 
Charles. After this he was implicated 
in the Rye-houfe plot, the very exift- 
ence of which feems, upon good au- 
thority, to be now denied. In No- 
vember 1683, he was tried and con- 
demned by a packed jury and an in- 
famous judge ; only one witnefs ap- 
peared againit him, but his papers on 
government were deemed equivalent 
to another: in thefe he had afferted, 
* that power is delegated from the 
people to the prince, and that he is 
accountable to them for the abufe of 
it.” This was not only confidered as 
treafon, but blafphemy againit the 
vicegerents of the great governor of 
the world. He was executed, to the 
difgrace of the nation, on the 7th of 
December 1633. 

To the memory of Sidney, as well 
as of his fellow martyr, lord Ruflell, 
juftice was rendered, though too late, 
at that moft brilliant period of Englith 
hiftory, the firft year of Willam and 
Mary, when the attainder was reverfed 
by the parliament, with fcarcely a 
diffentient voice. Hume, with his 
ufual accuracy and impartiality, has 
laboured to prove the reality of the 
Rye-houfe plot ; but whoever relies 
upon Hume as an hiftorian, will find 
himfelf as much mifled in his politics 
as in his religion. He writes with 
that regard to truth which may be ex- 
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pected from an atheift, and with that 
accuracy which is to be looked for in 
an author whofe only God was gain. 
With his ufual veracity, Mr. Hume 
has reprefented Sidney as a deiit, at 
leat, if not an atheilt, becaufe he did 
not attend the public worfhip of any 
feét of Chriftians. Why did not this 
correét hiftorian affix the fame ftigma 
upon Milton? The faét is, the reli- 
gious tenets of Sidney had fome af- 
finity with thofe of the quietifts, or 
the quakers. He confidered religion 
as a divine philofophy, which exitied 
only in the mind and fpirit, and had 
no connection with external obferv- 
ances—a pure and fimple communi- 
cation between God and our own 
fouls. Thus he was more of a vi- 
fionary and enthufiaft than an infidel. 
In. his private character, he was a 
man of extraordinary courage and of 
almoft invincible obftinacy. The 
ftrange calumny of modern times, 
therefore, which reprefents him .as 
the penfioner and tool of France, 
meets a full confutation in the con- 
fideration of the greateft blemifh in 
his character. From his undeferved 
fate, his writings have had more po- 
pularity than they perhaps deferve. 
It has been faid, that they may be 
efteemed an ample compenfation for 
Cicero’s fix books, ‘ De Republica,’ 
which are loft. Of the truth of this 
eftimate it is not eafy to form an opi- 
nion, 2s the comparifon is not within 
our reach. From the beft treatife on 
government, all that, can be learned 
are a few maxims, which, on parti- 
cular occafions, the ftatefman or le- 
giflator may reduce to practice; but 
a perfeét theory on this fubjeét we 
expect as little to fee as a perfect go- 
vernment itfelf. So much will de. 
pend upon national character, upon 
times and circumftances, that it may 
be doubted whether any form can be 
prefcribed to fuit every nation on 
every occafion ; andafter all, the pre- 
fervation of liberty will depend more 
upon the fpirit, the niorals, the cha- 
racter of a people, than on the form 
of its government. Rome was en- 
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flaved while the republican form was 


‘ftritly obferved; while Britain, un- 


der a monarchy, has enjoyed as much 
liberty as human nature, perhaps, is 
capable of enjoying. While we fay 
this, it is but juftice to add, that 
Sidney was a man of great reading 
and of ftrong fenfe; and perhaps no 
man ever thought more intenfely upon 
the {fcience oF government, or pof- 
feffed better opportunities for colleét- 
ing information on the fubjec. 
Shaftefbury, though a politician, is 
rather to be regarded as an orator and 
a ftatefman than as an ‘author, as 
fcarcely any thing of his is‘extant but 
his fpeeches in parliament. Hewas a 
member of the long parliament, and 
had great influence with the prefby- 
terians: he had been a favourite of 
Cromwell, and afterward had a con- 
fiderable hand in the reftoration. His 
paflions were violent, his principles 
flexible, his talents univerfal; and, 
while he changed his party as fuited 
his intereft or ambition, he never was 
accufed of betraying his friends. 
When we confider him fitting in the 
higheft tribunal in the kingdom, ex- 
plaining the laws, deteéting frauds, 
exerting all the powers of his elo- 
qience on the fide of juftice, we ad- 
mire the able lawyer, the irrefiftible 
orator, the upright judge; but when 
he enters into the iniquitous meafures 
of the cabal, proftitutes his eloquence 
to enflave his country, and becomes 
the fattious leader, the popvlar in- 
cendiary, we regard him with a mix- 
ture of equal deteftation and regret. 
After a life of extraordinary viciffi- 
tudes, he died in Holland, in a kind 
of voluntary exile, in 1682. It is 
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remarkable, ‘that he was (as well as 
Maynard, we think, and chief-juftice 
Hales) a member of that committee 
for revifing the laws, under the pro- 
tectorfip of Cromwell, whom Mr. 
Hume, with his accuftomed accuracy, 
brands as a collection of ignorant 
blockheads, who were for fetti 
afide the whole body of Englith law, 
and fubftituting the Jewith law in its 
flead. 

Hobbes we have: confidered as a 
metaphyfician, but he was alfo a po- 
litical writer. He unquettionably pof- 
feffed much learning, more thinking, 
and ‘not a little knowledge of the 
world. - His ftyle is incomparably bet- 
ter than that of any other writer in 
the reign of Charles 11, and, for its 
ftrength and purity, was {fcarcely 
equalled in the fucceeding. He was 
for ftriking out new paths in fcience, 
in government, and in religion; but 
as his ethics have a ftrong tendency 
to corrupt the morals, fo have his po- 
litics to deftroy the liberty of every 
human creature. He is reprefented 
as a fceptic in religion, and a dog- 
matift in philofophy ; but, in fa@, he 
was a dogmatift in both. The prin- 
ciples of his Leviathan are as little 
founded in moral or evangelical truth 
as his plan for {quaring the circle in 
mathematical demonftration. 

In tranflation he has done as much 
juftice to Thucydides as injury to 
Homer; but he confidered himfelf 
born for greater things than treading 
in the footfteps of his predeceffors. 
His book on Human Nature is efteem- 
ed the beft of his works. He died in 


1675. 


. THE GLEANE R. 
NumsBer XXVII, 


I AM indebted to the affiftance of 
a correfpondent, for the contents of 
this month’s Gleaner; which I have 
ufed with very trifling alteration. 

About a century ago, to be learned 
and polite, were, in general, very 
different, and, indeed, almoft incon- 


fiftent characters. The men of let- 
ters were fo immerfed in books, aud 
fecluded themfelves fo much from free 
and open converfation, that they con- 
trated a ftiffnefs and formality, nay, 
fometimes a rudenefs of behaviour, 
— them extremely difagree- 
x 
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able, when they happened to appear 
in mixed aflemblies. The people 
who compoled the fafhionable world, 
were, on the other hand, equally de- 
ficient. For as they were not furnifh- 
ed with that precifion of ideas, and 
ftore of folid refiections, which muft 
principally be derived from ftudy, the 
fubjects of their difcourfe were infipid, 
trifling, and fuperficial. During this 
itate of things, the perfons engaged in 
active fituations, and the perfons de- 
voted to literature, were perpetually 
at variance ; while the philofopher re- 
proached the gentleman for his igno- 
rance, and the gentleman ridiculed 
the philofopher for his pedantry. At 
length, however, both parties began 
to. perceive their refpetive defici- 
encies; and to be fenfible they muft 
borrow from one another, in order to 
form a complete character. The 
f{cholar became convinced that his 
deep erudition was only a load of ufe- 
Jefs lumber, if not applied to the pur- 
pofes of life; and rendered aecepta- 
ble by a proper mixture of that deli- 
cacy and addrefs, which can only be 
acquired by an enlarged commerce 
with our feilow-creatures; and the 
man of the world found it neceflary 
to draw ailiftance from learning, in 
order to be better qualified for ap- 
pearing’ in public, with ability, dig- 
nity and fuccefs. The refult of this 
has been a happy union between 
them ; and it is one charatteriftic of 
the laft and prefent age, that thofe 
who have the moft exa‘i and eatenfive 
acquaintance with valuable books, 
have an equal acquaintance with man- 
kind. Nay, there is fome danger 
leit the fear of pedantry fhould be 
hurtful to found learning, and deftroy 
the improvement that ought to arife 
from converfation. 

So univerfal a fenfe of the import- 
ance and neceflity of knowing the 
world does now prevail, that there are 
few who do not pretend to it; and 
the phrafe fo frequently occurs in the 
mouth of every pert young fellow, or 
young girl, that has feen the metro- 
polis, and been at two or three public 


places, that it is almoft become naufe- 
ous. It may not, therefore, be im- 
proper to {pecify in what it truly con- 
fifts. Now, a real knowledge of the 
world is fuch an intimacy with the 
heart of man, as enables us to form a 
jut opinion of human characters and 
ations, efpecially the motives of their 
actions ; and qualifies us to determine, 
with fome degree of accuracy, in what 
manner perfons will behave in any af- 
fignable circumftances. _If this defini- 
tion be attended to, and admitted, it 
will exclude vaft numbers, who pre 
themfelves to be well acquainted wit 

men. Some arrogate the character, 
becaufe they are prattifed in the vices 
of the age. We have met with fe- 
veral young people, who, on this ac- 
count have greatly triumphed over the 
virtuous: and have ¢onfidered them 
as a fimple race, who are quite igno- 
rant of life. But what can be more 
plain, than that thofe who have fre- 
quented all the haunts of iniquity, 
with which our metropolis abounds, 
and been guilty of the enormities 
there committed, may yet be totally 
unacquainted with mankind, in the 
valuable fenfe of the word? The beft 
that can be faid, is, that they know 
the worft part of our fpecies ; while, 
perhaps, they are ftrangers to human 
nature in general. The fame may be 
afferted concerning fuch as pretend to 
a knowledge of the world, becaule 
they have acquired an artful manage- 
ment of their fecular interefts. The 
right. conduct of our affairs, is, indeed, 
one of the capital advantages which 
arifes from an extenfive view of the © 
manners of men. But we here fpeak 
of that low felfifh cunning, on account 
of which confiderable numbers com- 
pliment their owg fagacity. Thofe, 
however, who think juftly, will not 
believe that a capacity for driving a 
hard bargain, and overreaching our 
neighbours, is to be efteemed a part 
of real wifdom. ‘Another fort of 
perfons excluded by our definition, 
are they who imagine they underftand 
human life, becaufe they frequently 
attend places of public refort. The 














doing this is undoubtedly one way of 
increafing our acquaintance-vith man- 
kind, but it will not of itfelf be faffici- 
ent, Many who have been feen again 
and again at every public affembly, 
may know nothing of the world; 
partly for want of a refleGtive turn of 
mind, and partly becaufe in large 
companies, human nature is difguifed, 
and hath a uniform appearance. But 
there are others who make a more 
plaufible pretence to the charaéter, and 
yet upon the whole do not deferve it. 
The reafon is, they deceive them- 
felves by an over fubtilty and refine- 
ment. Thefe are a fet of peopie, 
who, if we may be allowed the ex- 
prefiion, know the world too well to 
know it in reality. They have re- 
marked, and juftly remarked, that 
the larger part of men act in difguife, 
and that the open avowed motives of 
their conduct, are very often far from 
being the true ones. ‘They have taken 
notice, that thufe aétions which, in 
outward appearance, feemed to flow 
from generofity and benevolence, were 
afterward found the effects of felf- 
love, or fome deteftable paffion. Hence 
they have concluded, that every man 
is, in every other inftance, governed 
by a regard to his own private pur- 
pofes. Arguing upon this principle, 
they make it their bufinefs to fearch 
out fecret and interelted caufes for 
whatever they fee performed by their 
fellow-creatures ; and are led into a 
number of fubtleties and refinements, 
whijh have no foundation; fo that 
there are, perhaps, none who are 
more miftaken in their fentiments of 
human behaviour, than the over-wife, 
and the over-fufpicious. Upon the 
whole, then, a true knowledge of the 
world is equally diftant from a fuper- 
ficial view of thins, and from the 
affectation of uncommon wifdom. 
That a real knowledge of the world 
will bring with it many benefits, is fo 
univerfally allowed, that it may feem 
little neceffary to enlarge upon thei. 
It may not, however, be ufelefs to 
point out fome of the advantages 
flowing from it, as hence we may be 
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led to a more diftin® apprehenfion 

of its excellence and importance. And 

here we may remark, that an ac- 

quaintance with the world will be 

highly ferviceable to the condué of 

life in general. The perfon who hath : 
ftudied human nature, will be furnifh- 

ed with a number of obfervations, 

which will guard him againf the 

inares laid for his detriment, prevent 

his being impofed upon by every falfe ‘ 
pretence to honour, fincerity, and re- 
ligion: and. regulate his behaviour, 
both with relation to-his temporal 
concerns, and his morals, So nu- 
merous and fo momentous are the in- 
ftruétions deducible from an extenfive 
furvey of the characters of men, that 
Homer, who exceils all the ancient 
poets in the variety he draws, is upon 
this account preferred by Horace, to 
the beft and graveft authors among 
the ftoics. 

A knowledge of the world is, in- 
deed, a great fource of good fenfe; 
that valuable quality, fo much fuperior 
to learning, and with which learning 
is not always attended. Good fenfe 
confifts in a juft eftimation of common 
objects, and a right way of judging 
with refpect to common appearances ; 
but many profound fcholars never paid 
a due regard to common objedis and 
common appearances, and hence have 
fallen into a multitude of errors and 
miftakes :| whereas they who have 
read mankind as well as books, will 
learn a thoufand proprieties which it 
is impoflible to mention, becaufe they 
are fuggetted by the circumitances we 
are in, and can only arife from our 
prefent fituation. 

An acquaintance with life, will allo 
be the principal method of obtaining 
thofe litle accomplithments that are 
frequently experienced to contribute 
more to acceptance and fuccefs, than 
the greatelt talents. Should we de- 
fcend to every particular, it would be 
tedious. But it will dire& us, for 
inftance, in the general choice and 
arrangement of vilits; a circumftance 
of no fmall importance, in our inter- 
courfe with our fellow-creatures, If 
x X3 
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we underftand mankind, we fhall: be 
fenfible at what times, and in what 
way it is proper to pay our refpetts to 
the perfons with whom we are con- 
nected ; thall perceive who fhould be 
often and who fparingly waited upon ; 
and learn to adjuft our behaviour, 
with a becoming {pirit and addrefs, 
to places, occafions, and circum- 
itances. We fhall fee when to be re- 
ferved aud when open, when grave, 
and when gay: and be taught this 
rule, that it is better to offend. our 
friends, unlefs they be feleét friends 
indeed, by being too frugal of our 
company, than to hazard the danger 
of difgufting them, by a very frequent 
repetition of it. An acquaintance 
with life, will inftru& us to maintain 
the due medium between a low fub- 
miffion, and a haughty infolent de- 
portment. With regard to our in- 
feriors, it will teach us to be obliging 
without meannels, and to exert our 
authority without pride: and as to our 
faperiors, it will bid us preferve an 
equal diftance between a low fervile 
adula:ion, and that pert freedom which 
carries in it the affectation of rivalling 
them in politenefs. In fhort, it wall 
inform us that what we fhould princi- 
pally aim at, in our behaviour toward 
men of much higher rank than our- 
felves, is, propriety. 

An acquaintance with life, will like- 
wife prevent us from delivering our 
, fentiments rafhly, in all companies, 
concerni: g every perfon and fubjec, 
that happens to be mentioned. Lo- 
guatius is much to blame in this re- 
fpect. Without one grain of malig- 
nity in his heart, he utters his opi- 
nions fo freely, and fo readily tells 
whatever he knows and hears of the 
characters of his neighbours, that he 
brings himfelf into a thoufand fcrapes, 
and is avoided by many of his ac- 
quaintance as a maker of mifchief ; 
though he is far from intending the 


leaft harm, and would abhor the~ 


thoughts of defignedly injuring any 
“ereature upon earth. 
Marriage is likewife a capital arti- 

cle, in which it will be of the utmoft 
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advantage to have a2 knowledge of 
the world. An intimacy with real 
life will give us fome infight into the 
fair fex, keep us from being capti- 
vated with the firit young girl that 
comes in our way; and inftru us, 
that every fprightly female is not an 
angel. It will alfo diret a wife man 
not to aim too high; not to with an 
union with a woman whois far above 
him in education, rank, and circum- 
ftances ; unlefs he is willing to facri- 
fice youth, beauty, and agreeable 
qualities in the obje& of his choice; 
unlefs he is willing to endure that 
flavery of the dotata conjux, the dow- 
ried dame, which has been celebrated 
by Horace fo many centuries ago. 
Moreover, an acquaintance with 
mankind will tend, in general, to 
enlarge the foul. An ignorant mind 
wonders, and ftartles at every thing 
that is contrary to its own notions, 
cufloms and manners: but the perfon 
who has been converfant in the dif- 
ferent walks of life, will judge more 
impartially of the objects-which fall 
under his notice. He will perceive 
that wifdom and virtue are not con- 
fined to a fingle nation, or a fingle 
fe& of religion; and hence will be 
free both from local prejudices and 
from bigotry, which are the fure 
marks of narrow views and concep- 
tions, with regard to haman nature. 
Were we to confider the knowledge 
of the world in its influence on parti- 
cular ftations and profeflions, we 
fhould find it extremely beneficial. 
What would politicians, and fach as 
are in public employments, do with- 
out it? Even the clergy, who may be 
fuppofed principally to draw their in- 
ftructions from {cripture, and from 
books of divinity, will derive much 
advantage to thei™compofitions from 
the furvey and ftudy of men and man- 
ners. Without this, a preacher may 
fay many things that would be impro- 
‘a and impertinent. If he doth not 


now the virtues and vices, the pe- 
culiar temptations and dangers of the 
age, he will be ignorant what fubjects 
to choofe, and in what way to addrefa 
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different charafters; and by an inju- 
dicious treatment of his auditory, may 
do harm, rather than good. 

A knowledge of the world, alfo, 
is conneéted with feveral parts of fci- 
ence, tale, and literature. Moral 
philofopny, that grandeft object of 
our enquiries, can be truly underftood 
by vo other method, than by fearch- 
ing into the conftitution and affections 
of the foul, and making faéts and ob- 
fervations, drawn from common life, 
the foundation of our reafonings. 
The very exiftence of the elles dettres, 
depends on an acquaintance with the 
nature and frame of man. What are 
the fublimer kinds of poetry full of, 
but human charafters and paflions? 
Where would have been the tragic 
and epic poems, if the authors had 
not been read in the movements of the 
mind, and well fkilled in defcribing 
them? Where would have been the 
fatiric and comic mufe, whofe whole 
excellence confiits in difplaying the 
follies of the world, and in giving an 
exaé picture of life? Had Shak{peare, 
Addifon, Steele, Fielding, and others, 
been immerged in colleges all their 
days, not the learning of the Bodleian 
library would have enabled them to 
furnith the beautiful produétions that 
have come from their pens. The 
fame may be aflerted concerning paint- 
ing, and the reft of the polite arts. 

An enlarged intercourfe with man- 
kind is the grand means of acquiring 
a knowledge of the world, yet there 
are one or two fecondary ways of af- 
fifting our progrefs in this attainment, 
which have their value, andought not 
to be negleéted. We may, ina cer- 
tain degree, be enabled to penetrate 
into the paffions and characters of 
thofe we converfe with, by maintain- 
ing a clofe intimacy with our own 
hearts. As we are each of us en- 
dowed with the fame principles and 
feelings, the perfon who isdiligent to 
trace the windings of his own foul, 
and the movements of his own affec- 
tions, will be able, from analogy, to 
form, in many cafes, a judgment of 
what paffes in the breafts of his fellow- 


creatures. This judgment, however, 
muft be adopted with caution: for 
were we abfolutely to meafure others 
by ourfelves, we fhould frequently be 
deceived. ‘Too exaé an adherence to 
this rule, is the aétual caufe of mif- 
takes. People of open and benevolent 
difpofitions are difpofed to think more 
favourably of mankind than they de- 
ferve ; while the dark defigning vil- 
lain concludes that every one he deals 
with is as interefted, and as bafe as 
himéfelf. 

Another fecondary method of ob- 
taining a knowledge of the world is, 
the converfing with fach books as paint 
life and manners in a natural and itrik- 
ing point of view. Various pro- 
duétions of this kind have, of late 
years, been publifhed among us, and 
they may, in feveral refpetis, be read 
with advantage; but we ought not 
entirely to depend upon them. A 
certain degree of acquaintance with 
mankind is neceflary, before we can 
perufe them with profit, or determine 
concerning their real excellence and 
ufe: for otherwife we may be de- 
ceived by the reprefentation of cha- 
ra€ters, which either have no founda- 
tion in nature, or elfe are too much 
heightened. Neverthelefs, the wri- 
tings we are {peaking of, may affitt us 
to form fome juft notions of things, 
before we enter upon the flage of ac- 
tion. They may imprefs on ovr 
minds, with greater ftrength and ac- 
curacy, the ideas we already had, 
and furnifh us with a number of va- 
luable dire&tions and maxims. 

Thefe benefits more immediately 
fiow from hiftory, which has very 
properly been called, by Cicero, the 
miftrefs of life. To hiftory, there- 
fore, we fhould principally have re- 
courfe, for accurate and enlarged 
views of our fellow-creatures, fo far 
as books will be enabled to give them : 
and if we are careful to improve all 
the opportunities we enjoy, we may 
foon gain fuch an acquaintance with 
the world, as is fufficient to anfwgr 
the purpofes of duty and happinefs : 
for it may be laid down as a certaia 
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truth, that where the fituation of any 
perfon cannot poflibly admit of his 
knowing much of mankind, there too 
his fituation did not require it, and he 


SHAKS 


THE following advertifement, written 
by the late George Steevens, eq. 
was prefixed in manufcript to his 
edition of Shakfpeare, ornamented 
and enriched with numerous por- 
traits, &c. which he bequeathed to 
lord Spencer, and which was va- 
lued, when the legacy-duty came 
to be paid, at gool. This adver- 
tifement is now tranfcribed by per- 
miffion of his lordthip. 

—antenanene 
*Tue fubfequent engravings are 
feattered over the edition of Shak- 
fpeare 1793, in compliance with the 
modern cuftom of decorating a fingle 
work at the expence of ‘many others. 

So prevalent, indeed, is this fafhion, 

that I fhail not hazard the charge of 

rafhnefs when I affert, that, in the 
courfe of a few years, no ancient Eng- 
ith portraits will be met with in the 
books they originally belonged to, 
unlefs where they have fkuiked in 
hereditary libraries, and efcaped the 
confequences of public fales. Their 
price alfo will continue to rife; for 
fuch as are annexed to volumes which, 
like thefe, are boundup, may be con- 
fidered as in a ftate of lafting con- 
finement ; or, if fet at liberty, would 
only exchange one prifon for another ; 
as fome gentlemen coilect for Claren- 
don, Burnet, Rapin, and county hif- 

tories, while others with to poffefs a 

feries of their relations, or of our poets, 

painters, ttatefmen, ecclefiattics, &c. 


Ille fenum vultus, juvenum legit ille fi- 


guras ; 

Hunc agitant toiis fraterna cadavera 
fomnis 5 

Pe&tore in hoc pater ett, ones in Cxfare 
manes : 


for thofe who feel out all the heads 
ee erated by our perpetual dictator 
who wrote the “ Biographical Hiftory 
of England,” may be ityled univerfal 
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may, without it, difcharge the part 
allotted to him, with prudence, de- 
cency and fuccets. 

K. 


PEARE. 


collefors, as perfons in every walk of 
life are comprehended in his catalogue. 
if the Rev. James Granger did not 
fuggeft the prefent {cheme of muti- 
lating title-pages, he may be faid to 
have rendered it permanent and 
fyftematical, and to have fent us in 
quelt of articles which, but for his in- 
formation, we fhould not have learned 
to want, or have known where to look 
for. The following pages exhibit 
engravings cf very difcordant value’; 
from fuch (as) are known to have 
been fold at five or ten guineas each, 
down to thofe for which the poffeffors 
were afhamed to afk even the moft 
trivial fum. This affertion may be 
verified in the articlee—William Ala- 
bafter and lord Stirling, Mungo Camp- 
bell and George Hardinge. 

‘The prefent collection, though 
imperfect, may be completed by the 
luck or induftry of its future owner. 
The volumes that contain thefe plates, 
though bound, have their edges al- 
moft uncut, and may therefore be 
taken to pieces and recompacted with- 
cut much diminution of their margins. 
In feveral places, indeed, vacant leaves 
are inferted for the admiffion of por- 
traits, known to have been engraved ; 
but no forecaft could adjuft receptacles 
for thofe which may be hereafter pub- 
lithed from originals, as yet undifco- 
vered by the ‘moft diligent fearch a- 
mong the numerous difciples of Ames, 
Walpole, Granger, and Bromley. 

‘Some portraits, indeed, which are 
both poorly executed, and of doubtful 
authority, are here inferted. But, 
alas! were collectors too faftidious 
and felect in their admiffions, the bef 
and molt ample affemblages. of this 
kind would fhrink within a very {mall 
compafs. I mutt not conclude without 
obferving, that, afliduous as | have 
been in fecusing every appropriate 
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article that could be purchafed, I am 
indebted for many of the moft valua- 
Je to the kindnefs of my friends, a- 
mong whom the late Dr. Lort, Dr. 
Farmer, fir William Mufgrave, Mr. 
Stour, and Mr. Reed, are entitled to 
my particular acknowledgments. 
G. STEEVENS. 
* From the following feries of plates, 
all ideal and theatrical reprefentations 
were meant to be excluded. The cuts, 
however, to Rowe’s edition of Shak- 
{peare are here introduced, as they 
are the firft efforts of the pencil to- 
ward the ornament of our author, and 
ferve at leaft to afcestain the mode in 
which his charaSters were dreffed about 
the year 1709; for, by fuch of his 
plays as were then on the ftage, it is 
clear tMat the draughtfman conducted 
his defigns for all the reft. A fingle 
departure, perhaps from this practice 
may be obferved ; as the frontifpiece 
to the third fcene of the fifth ac of 
Coriolanus is unfuitable to that drama, 
being a mere copy of fome engraving, 
from the well-known picture of Ni- 


cholas Pouflin, on the fame fubjeé- 


differently treated. 
page 214. 

* Thofe plates were both defigned 
and executed by Edward Kirkall, 
though his name is not fubjoined to 
them. He alfo engraved fimilar de- 
corations for the editions of Beaumont 


See vol. xtl, 
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and Fletcher, in 1711. He appears 
to have been conftantly employed by 
the Tonfons, and to have entertained 
no higher ideas of Macbeth and Ham- 
et, than he had caught from their 
ufual reprefentatives, meffrs. Mills and 
Wilks. The original of her Danith 
majefty will be found in any common 
portrait of queen Anne. 

* The next fuite of ornaments Shak- 
{peare received, are in the edition by 
Mr. Pope, in ten volumes duodecimo, 
1728. Lewis du Guernier executed 
about half the plates, the others are 
merely reduced copies by Fourdrinier, 
from the preceding defigns of Kirkall. 

‘ The abfurdity of employing a 
Frenchman, to decorate plays written 
in a language which he-did not weil 
underftand, is fufficiently evident from 
two of Du Guernier’s defigns. In his 
frontifpiece to the Merry Wives of 
Windfor, Falftaff is a moderate fized 
young man, inacoat, waiftcoat, and 
a flowing peruke; and one of the 
phantoms in Macbeth, inftead of ex- 
hibiting a mirror, holds a common 
wine-glafs in his hand. 

‘In a fupplement compofing an 
eighteenth volume wiil be found fuch 
portraits, &c. as no room had been 
left for when the preceding books 
were delivered to the binder. 

G. S? 


DEMOCRATIC INFUSTICE. 
{An Incident from Planta’s ‘ Hiflory of the Helvetic Confederacy.”] 


A TRAGICAL incident, which 
happened at Zuric, witile it afforded 
a memorable inftance of the inttability 
of human affairs, might alfo have 
ferved as an early caution againft the 
pernicious tendency of the foreign 
conneCtions, which now began to pre- 
vail, and the fatal confequences of the 
people interfering in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice. John Waldman, whom 
we have feen at the head of the con- 
federate army at Morat, was a native 
of a {mall village near Zug, and came 
in his early youth to Zuric, where, 
being wholly detlitute, he engaged: to 


learn the trade of a tanner. The 
vigour of his mind, as well as the 
comelinefs of his perfon, however, 
foon raifed. him from this lowly con- 
dition, and enabled him to diftin- 
guith himéelf in the military career, in 
the fervices both of his country, and 
of foreign princes. He was knighted 
at the battle of Morat; and fince that 
had rifen graduall,; at Zuric, even to 
the high ftation cf burgomatfter. 

influence ‘throughout the confine 
became fo great, that all foreien 
kings, princes, and ftates, who had 
any object to purfue wish the cantozs, 
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had recourfe to him; and according 
to the praétice now prevalent, fecured 
his intereft, and that of his ‘fubordi- 
nate agents, by ample penfions and 
gratuities. This unexpected rife, and 
the fupport he experienced from a- 
broad, foon produced the effects 
which fo uncommon an aggrandile- 
ment feldom fails to operate ; great 
arrogance and great pertinacity, and 
a haughty deportment in the afpiring 
magiftrate; and much envy and male- 
volence on the part of the ancient 
families, who bore with impatience 
the fupremacy of one whom they had 
formerly feen in one of the loweit 
ftations. ei 
Pretences were not long wanting 
for giving *a full {cope to the adverfe 
paflions, which the unfcrtunate burgo- 
mafter had excited. The fenate of 
Zuric, alarmed at the progrefs luxury 
had evidently made, ‘fince the influx 
-of riches brought from the Burgun- 
dian war, had iffued various fump- 
tuary decrees, which the more diilin- 
puithed citizens, and efpecially their 
wives and daughters, the clergy, 
whofe morals had yielded to the con- 
tagion of the times, and the profligate 
of all claffes, thought oppreffive and 
derogatory. ‘To thefe were foon afier 
added other ‘regulations concerning 
the monopcly of falt, the right of 
hewing timber, and even a prolubi- 
tion to keep dogs in the farms, be- 
caufe they had in fome inflances in- 
jured the vineyards and moletted the 
game; all which alarmed the lower 
claffes, and the latter, particularly 
the peafantry, excited them againft 
the burgomatter, to whom all thefe 
innovations were gratuitoufly in- 
fcribed. The peafants were the firft 
who openly refifted the execution of 
the decrees; and when, through the 
interpofition of fome of the moft dif- 
creet among- the magilftrates, they 
were nearly pacified, Waldman in- 
cautioufly revived their indignation, 
@y declaring to them that, being all 
vaffals, or rather predial flaves, pur- 
chafed by the city, they had no right 
to arraign the orders of the magif- 
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trates, Or any ways to impede their 
execution. Secure in the prevalency 
and firmnefs of his power, he repaired 
with fome friends to Baden, to purfue 
the amufements of that gay city ; and 
there, in his unguarded moments, held 
a language refpecting the affairs of his 
canton, which even thofe belt inclined 
in his favour knew not how to juttify. 
His numerous enemies at Zuric did 
not fail to avail themielves of his ab- 
fence, and of thefe indifcretions, to 
excite an odium againft him, which 
all ranks were now well difpofed to 
admit; and their fuccefs was fuch, 
that when Waldman, being apprifed 
of the clamours raifed againft him, 
returned privately into the city, he 
found a defeé&tion which hg was ill 
prepared to encounter. A general 
infurre€tion foon broke out among 
both the citizens and peafants, which 
neither the burgomafters, nor feveral 
deputies from the confederated ftates, 
who had been fent on the occafion, 
knew how to allay. 

On the firft of April, the tribes af- 
fembled, and Waldman repaired to 
each of them feparately, and attempt- 
ed tg perfuade them of his innocence, 
and of the neceffity of reftraining the 
unruly fpirit of the peafantry. His 
eneinies, perceiving that he was gain- 
ing ground, fuddenly called together 
the fenate, which his office cbliged 
himtoattend. Here the deliberations 
were foon interrupted by a riotous 
multitude, who demanded the perfons 
of the burgomaiter and fume of his 
adherents. Thefe being delivered to 
them, the maultitude proceeded to de- 
pofe the fenate, and to appoint a new 
magiftracy, which, from its callous 
feverity, was called the Horry Senate. 
Before this tribunal, Waldman was 
charged with various plots againft the 
ftate, and, in particular, with a de- 
fign to furrender the city to the em- 
peror ; and though no proof could be 
adduced of thefe accufations ; yet fo 
much were the people’s minds pre- 
poffefied againft him, that orders were 
given to extort a confeffion by the 
torments of the rack. Thefe he firmly 
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bore during three days, without ac- 
knowledging any guilt ; but while his 
jodges were deliberating concerning 
the fentence, a meflenger came hatftily, 
and reported that the emperor had 
croffed the Rhine, and was in full 
march toward the city. Waldman’s 
doom was now pronounced: he was 
led out of the town, and publicly be- 
eaded. He purpofed to declare his 
innocence on the feaffold, but was 
prevented by the_perfuafion of his 
confeffor, who it was fince fufpefted 
had been gained over by his enemies, 


No fooner had his head been ftruclz 
off, but the magiftrate who attended 
the execution declared te the aflembled 
multitude, that they need be under no 
apprehenfion concerning the Imperial 
forces, there being no truth in the 
report of an invafion. Many faw 
now through the malicious artifices, 
which had impelled this diftinguithed 
character to his final deitruétion ; and 
feveral of his enemies foon after ex- 


piated their treachery by capital pu-. 


nifhments. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RUFF. 
With an engraving of that Bird, finely coloured after Nature. 


THE Ruff, or Tringa Pugnax, isa 
fpecies of the Tringa Sandpiper, a 
genus of birds belonging to the order 
of gralle. The generic charatter is ; 
the bill fomewhat tapering, and of 
the length of the head; the noftrils 
fmall; the toes are four in number, 
and divided, the hind toe being fre- 
quently raifed from the ground. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Latham, there are 
forty-five fpecies, of which eighteen 
are Britith, Of thefe laft we have 
felected for the prefent article the 
Tringa Pugnax, or Ruff. 

The length of the male Ruf is 
twelve inches, of the female, ten 
inches ; the bill of the male is yellow 
in fome, in others black, or dark 
brown; the face is covered with yel- 
low pear-fhaped pimples; the back 
part of the head and neck are furnith- 
ed with long feathers, which expand 
in a very fingular manner on each fide 
ofthe neck, and impend loofely over 
the brealt, like the ruffanciently worn 
in this country. A portion or tuft 
of thofe feathers project allo jut be- 
yond each eye, and have the appear- 
ance of long ears. , 

That ingenious naturalift, Mr. Do- 
novan, obferves that, as the moft re- 
markable peculiarity of thofe birds is, 
that no two fpecimens are ever found 
to agree in the colour of the plumage, 
it is impoffible to give any defcrip- 
tion, except of its form, that may 


affift the unfkilful ornithologift to de- 
termine the fpecies, when it has at- 
tained the ruff; it cannot, however, 
be miftaken, as no bird of this coun- 
try refembles it in the fmalleft degree. 
The ground colour is generally brown, 
but it varies in different birds to every 
hue between the lighteft tint that can 
deferve that name, and the decpett 
chocolate colour; fometimes we find 
the ruff of a fine tender buff colour, 
without the flighteft appearance of 
fpots, except on the brealt and back, 
which may be of a deep black, inter- 
miogled with a few white feathers, 
and gloffed with fhixing purple ; 
others we find that have rufts ofa deep 
brown, barred with black ; fome with 
white ruffs, {potted with brown, or 
brown fpotted with white; and in- 
deed with every variation that it is 
poflible to defcribe. 

The females, which are called 
Reeves, Pennant afferts, never change 
their colours, which he fays are pale 
brown ; the back fpotted with black, 
flightly edged with white; the tail 
brown; the middle feathers {potted 
with black; the breait and belly 
white ; the legs of a pale dull yellows 
bet Mr. Donovan informs us that he 
has two fpecimens that do not well 
agree with his defcription, or corref- 
pond with each other ; and in the Le- 
verian mufeum, a variety of that fex 
is preferved that is wholly white, ex- 
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cept the wings, on which the ufual 
marking are vifible in a very pale co- 
lour. 

The female has no ruff, and the 
male does not attain that appendage 
until the fecond feafon; at the time of 
incubation the plumage of the male 
is in full perfe@tion, and the pim- 
ples break out on his face; but after 
that time they fhrink beneath the fkin, 
the long feathers of the ruff fall off, 
and he again aflumes the plain ap- 
pearance of the female. 

Thefe birds inhabic the north of 
Europe infummer, as far as Iceland, as 
well! as the northern mar.hes of Ruffia 
and Siberia. In this country they are 
found in Lincolnhhire, in the ifle of 
Ely, and in the Eaft-riding of York- 
fhire: they arrive at thofe places early 
in the fpring, and difappear about 
Michaelmas. The Reeve lays four 
eggs in a tuft of grafs the beginning 
a May; they are white, marked 
with large rufty fpots. 

Soon after their arrival, the males 
begin to 4il/; that is, to colieét on 
fome dry bank near a fplath of water, 
in expectation of the females. Each 
male keeps poflefion of a {mall I ers 
of ground, round which it runs fo of- 
ten as to forma bare circular path ; the 
inftant a female alights among them, 
the males are in motion; a general 
battle enfues, and the fowlers, who 
have been waiting for the advantage 
of fuch an event, catch them in their 
nets in great numbers. They vifit a 
place called Martinmere, in Lanca- 
fhire, the latter end of March, or be- 
ginning of April, but do not continue 
there above three weeks. 

In the fens, each male remains 
within his circle, and defends himfelf 
again{t every invader with much re- 
folutiqn : the leaft infringement on his 
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poffeffion by another male is refented 
with the greateft violence ; and if any 
further attack is made, a battle is the 
confequence: in fighting they have 
the fame action asa cock, {pread their 
ruffs, and place. their bills to the 
ground, 

Dr. Latham obferves, that it is 
ufual to fat thefe birds for table, by 
means of bread and milk mixed with 
hempfeed, and fometimes boiled wheat 
to thefe by many, fugar is added ; 
which laft in a fortnight’s time will 


caufe them to be one lump of fat,. 


when they will fetch from two fhillings 
to half a crown each. 

When a fowler difcovers one of 
thofe ills defcribed above, he places 
his net over night, which is of the 
fame kind as thofe called clap or day 
nets; only it is generally fingle, and 
is about fourteen yards long, and four 
broad, The fowler reforts to his fland 
‘at day-break, at the diftance of one, 
two, three, or four hundred yards 
from the nets, according to the time 
of the feafon; for the later it is the’ 
fhyer the birds grow. He then makes 
his firlt pull, taking fuch birds as he 
finds within reach; after that he places 
his ftuffed birds or /fales, to entice 
thofe that are continually traverfing 
the fen. When the ftales are fet, fel- 
dom more than two or three are taken 
atatime. A fowler will take forty 
or fifty dozenin a feafon. It ought, 
perhaps, to be added, that they are 
dreffed, like the woodcock, with their 
inteflines ; and when killed at the cri- 
tical time, fay the epicures, are the 
moft delicious of all morfels. Un- 
doubtedly it was in this character that 
we find them in the bill of fare of the 
grand dinaer, of which his majefty 
partook at Guildhall, after his coro- 
nation. 


HISTORICAL REMARKS ON FEASTING. 


IT is very evident from hiftory, that 
feafting was very early known to the 
ancient nations, and the records of 
more modern times have not thought 
it unworthy to hand down many de- 


tails on this fubjeét, which fhow the 
variations it has en a The 
Grecks and Romans have left us many 


documents, whereby we may judge of 
the nature of their feafts, but it will 
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viviality of the feaft fpoke without 


be found that they differ in many_re- 
fpects from thofe of the moderns. We 
hope we thall not be thought too full 
of national pride, if We give it as our 
opinion, that probably no modern na- 
tion has brought feafting to a greater 
perfection than our own. This, we 
think, will appear obvious, when we 
come to treat of Englith feafting ; but 
it is previoufly neceffary to take fome 
notice of what progrefs the ancients 
appear to have made, and which wiil 
furnith the fubjeé& of the prefent ar- 
ticle. 

As food is neceffary to our exift- 
ence, it makes a bond of affociation 
among mankind. People at a feait, 
fays one of the ancients, feem to form 
but one body, one foul. All nations, 
whether favage or civilized, have re- 
garded the pleafures of the table as 
the occafion of the moft agreeable fo- 
ciety. This fpecies of enjoyment 
(abitra&ting from its fufceptibility of 
abufe) makes but one family of all 
that it brings together. It levels the 
diftin€tions introduced by policy or 
prejudice, and difpofes men to regard 
one another as brethren. It is here 
that people feel the equality eftablifh- 
ed by nature ; here they forget the 
evils of life; they extinguifh their 
hatred, and make their enmities ceafe. 
For this reafon Ariftotle confiders as 
a breach of the focial principle, that 
cuftom of the Egyptians of eating 
apart, and praifes the convivial re- 
pafts eftablifhed by Minos and Ly- 
curgus. : 

The Perfians generally deliverated 
on bufinefs at table, but never put 
their determinations into execution, 
except in the morning before having 
eaten. Whoever has been at a mo- 
dern feaft, will fee the propriety of 
this —When the Germans, fays Ta- 
Citus, wanted to reconcile enemies, to 
make alliances, to name chiefs, or to 
treat of war and peace; it was during 
the repatt that they took counfel; a 
time in which the mind is moft open 
to the impreffions of fimple truths, or 
moft eafily animated to great attempts. 


Thefe artlefs people during the con- 
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difguife. Next day, they weighed the 
counfels of the former evening: they 
deliberated at a time when they were 
not di/pofed to feign, and took their 
refolution when they were leaft liable 
to be deceived. 

People of rank among the Rhodi-+ 
ans, by a fundamental law of the flates 
were obliged to dine daily with thofe 
who had the management of affairs, 
in order to deliberate with them, cons 
cerning fuch things as were neceflary 
or ufetul for the country : and on this 
account the principal minitters of the 
kingdom, were obliged to keep open 
table for all who could be of ufe to 
the ftate. 

Among the Romans, the place 
where they fupped was generally the 
veftibule, thata more retired part of the 
houfe might not encourage licentiouf- 
nefs and diforder. ‘There were fe- 
veral laws that reftrifted their meals 
to thefe veftibules. When luxury 
reigned in Rome, they had fuperb 
halls for thefe entertainments. Lu- 


cullus had many, each of which bore , 


the name of fome deity; and this 
name wasa mark, which indicated to 
the fervants the expence cf the enter- 
tainment. The expence of a fuppef 
in Lucullus’ hall of Apollo, amounted 
to $0,000 drachmas, about 15c0l, of 
our money. The hall in which Nero 
feafted, by the circular motion of its 
walls and ceilings, imitated the revo- 
lutions of the heavens, and reprefents 
ed the different feafons of the year, 
changing at every courfe, and fhow- 
ering down flowers and perfumes on 
the guefts. ‘The Romans did not, as 
we do, ufe but one table at their 
feafts ; they generally had two; the 
firft was for the fervices of animal 
food, which was afterward removed, 
and another introduced with fruits ; 
at this laft they fung, and poured out 
their libations. The Greeks and 
eaftern nations had the fame cuftom, 
and even the Jews at their folemn 
feafts and at facrifices. The Romans, 


in the time of Nero, had tables made 
of citron wood brought from Mausi- 
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tania: they were varnifhed with pur- 
ple and gold, and were raifed on feet 
of carved ivory. It is faid they 
were more precious than gold. Dion 
Caffius affirms, that Seneca had 500 
of thefe, which he made ufe of one 
after another ; and Tertullian tells us 
that Cicero had but one. The Ro- 
mans chofe the king of the feaft by a 
throw of the dice. 

We learn from Herodotus, that the 
ancients had neither cups nor bowls, 
but that they drank out of little horns 
tipt with filver or gold. 

Under the reign of Charles v of 
France, the cuftom of placing the 
lights upon the table was not yet in- 
troduced. A number of domeitics 
held the candles in their hands during 
the whole time of the repatt. 

The Greeks and Romans kept a 
domeftic for the purpofe of reading 
during their meals and feafts. Some- 
times the chief ef the family himfelf 
performed the office of reader; and 
hiftory informs us, that the emperor 
Severus often read while his family 
ate. The time of reading was gené- 
rally at fupper ; and gueils were in- 
vited to a reading as they are now-a- 
days to play cards. It is almott need- 
lefs to add, that no remains of thefe 
reading: fealts are to be found in mo- 
dern times.—-The Greeks, in their 
fiourifhing ages, did not profane, ac- 
cording to their own expreffion, the 
holine/: of the table : but rather adorn- 
ed it with ingenious and elegant con- 
verfation : they propofed moral torics, 
of which Plutarch has preferved a col- 
lection. 

Ancient philofophers remark, that 
heroes rarcly affembled convivially 
without bringing affairs of confe- 
quence into difcourfe, or deliberating 
vpon thofe that regarded either pre- 
fent events or future contingencies.— 
The Scythians, while at meat, ufed 
to make the ftrings of their bows re- 
found, le(t their warlike virtues might 
be enfeebled or loft in this feafon of 
pleafure. 

When Rome was corrupted with, 
luxury, fingers, dancers, muficians, 


ftage-playcrs, and people that told 
pleafant tales, were brought into the 
hall to amufe the guefts. Plutarch 
informs us, that Cefar, after his. 
triumphs, treated the Roman people 
at twenty-two thoufands tables ; and 
by calculation it would feem that there 
were at thefe tables upward of twa 
hundred thoufand people.—At | the 
end of the feaft, the Romans drank 
out of a large cupas often as there were 
letters in the name of their miftreffes. 

Feafting feems to have been the 
chief delight of the Germans, Gauls, 
Britons, and all the other Celtic na- 
tions; in which they indulged them- 
felves to the utmoit, as often as they 
had an opportunity. ‘ Among thefe 
nations,’ fays an author who had care- 
fully ftudied their manners, ¢ there is 
no public affembly, either for civil or 
religious purpofes, duly held; no 
birth-days, marriages or funerals, 
properly celebrated; no treaty of 
peace or alliance rightly cemented, 
without a great feaft.’? It was by fre- 
quent entertainments of this kind that 
the great men, or chieftaias, gained the 
affections and rewarded the fervices 
of their followers; and thofe who 
made the greateft feafts were fure to 
be moft popular, and to have had 
the greateft retinue. Thefe feafts 
(in which plenty was more ‘regarded 
than elegance) lafted commonly fe- 
veral days, and the guefts feldom re- 
tired until they had confumed all the 
provifions and exhaufted all the li- 
guors. Athenzus defcribes an en- 
tertainment that was given by Arcam- 
nes, a very wealthy prince in Gaul, 
which continued 2 whole year with- 
Out interruption, and at which all 
the people of Gaul and even all 
Rrangers who pailed through that 
country, were made welcome. At 
thefe feafts they fomctimes confulted 
about the moft important affairs of 
ftate, and formed refolutions  re- 
Tating to peace and war; imagining 
that men fpoke their real fentiments 
with the greateit freedom, and were 
apt to form the boldeft defigns, when 
their {pirits were exhilarated with the 
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pleafures of the table. The conver- 
dations at thefe entertainments very 
frequently turned on the great ex- 
ploits, which the guefts themfelves or 
their ancetlors had performed in war; 
which fometimes occalioned quarrels 
and even bloodthed. 

As to the drink ufed at thofe feats, 
particularly in Britain, it feem proba- 
ble, that before the introduction of 
agriculture into the ifland, mead or 
honey diluted with water was the only 
ftrong liquor known to its inhabitants, 
as it was to many other ancient na- 
tions in the fame circumftances. ‘This 
continued to be a favourite beverage 
among the ancient Britons and their 
potterity, long after they had become 
acquainted with other liquors. The 
mead-maker was the eleventh perfon 
in dignity, in the courts of the ancient 
princes of Wales, and took place of the 
phyfician. The following ancient law 
of that principality fhows how much 
this liquor was efteemed by the Britifh 
ptinces. ‘ There are three things in 
the court, which muft be communi- 
cated to the king before they are 
made known to any other perfon: 1. 
Every fentence of the judge. z. Every 
new fong; and 3. Every cat of 
mead.’ ‘This is perhaps the liquor 
which is called by Offian the joy and 
ftrength of fhells, with which his he- 
roes were fo much delighted —A fter 
the introduétion of agriculture, ale or 
beer became the mott general drink of 
all the Britih nations who practifed 
that art, as it had long been of all the 
Celtic people on the continent. If 
the Phoenicians or Greeks imported 
any wine into Britain, it was only in 
very {mall quantities ; that mott ge- 
nerous liguor being very litte known 
in this ifland, before it was conquered 
by the Romans. The drinking vef- 
fels of the Gauls, Britons, and othe: 
Celtic nations were, for the moft part, 
made of the horns of oxen and other 
anima's; but thofe of the Caledonians 
coniifted of large fhells, which are fti!l 
ufed by fome of their pofterity in the 
highlands of Scot!and, 

The difhes in which the meat was 
ferved up were either of wood oz 





earthen ware, or a kind of batkets 
made of ofiers. Thefe lat were mot 
ufed by the Britons, as they very 
much excelled in the art of mak- 
ing them both for their own ufe and 
for exportation. The guelts fat in a 
circle upon the ground, with a little 
hay, grafs, or the tkin of fome animal 
under them. A low table or ttool was 


fet before each perfon, with the por- 


tion of meat alloited to him upon it, 
In this diftribution, they never nég- 
lected to fet the largeft and beft pieces 
before thofe who were moft diflin- 
guifhed for their rank, their exploits, 


ortheirriches. Every gueft took the . 


meat fet before him in his hands, and 
tearing it with his teeth, fed upon it 
in the beft manner he could. If any 
one found difficulty in feparating any 
part of his meat with his hands and 
teeth, he made ufe of a large knife, 
that lay in a particular place for the 
benefit of the whole company. Ser- 
vants, or young boys and girls, the 
children of the family, ftood be- 
hind the guefls ready to help them te 
drink, or any thing they wanted. 

As the ancient Britons greatly ex- 
celled and very much delighted in 
mufic, all their fealts were accom- 
panied with the joys of fong, and the 
mufic of harps. In the words of 
Offian, * whenever the feaft of thelis 
is prepared, the fongs of bards arife. 
The voice of {pright!y mirth is heard. 
The trembiing harps of joy are ftrung. 
They fing the battles of heroes, or 
the heaving brealts of love.” Some of 
the poems of that illuftrious Britith 
bard, appear to have been compofed 
in order to be fung by the hundred 
bards of Fingal at the feaft of Sclma. 
Many of the tongs of the bards, which 
were fung and played at the feats of 
the ancient Britons, were of a grave 
and folemn ftrain, celebrating the 
brave af:ions of the guefts, or of 
the heroes of other times; but thefe 
were fometimes intermixed with more 
fprightly and cheerful airs, to which 
the youth of both fexes danced, for 
the entertainment of the company. 

Such is a ketch of the flender in- 
fermaticn we have refpedting the fealts 
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of ancient times, They are little in- 
terefting as they differ fo materially 
from the genius and fpirit of modern 
feafting. The fables of Offian are of 
doubiful authority, and if the Greeks, 
Romans, and other natidns, mixed 
tonfultaion upon public affairs with 
their entertainments, it is obvious 
they differed in that refpect at leatt 
from the motive and purpofe of a mo- 
dern feaft, which forbids all attention 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

AS, you now and then give your 
readers fuch geographical defcriptions 
of places of importance, as are not to 
be found in books, I beg leave to 
tranfmit to you a fketch of that kind, 
which I doubt not you will deem wor- 
thy of attention. It is no lefs than 
‘A Defcription of the Kingdom of Pcetry. 
It is the production of one, who had 
‘very fuccefsfully travelled over a con- 
fiderable part of it. 

The kingdom of Poetry is large 
and well peopled ; it borders on one 
fide on that of Painting, and on the 
other on that of Mufic. It is divided 
into high and low, like feveral other 
countries. High Poetry is inhabited 
by a fort of four-looking melancholy 
people, who fpeak a language which 
Js to the other provinces as Welch to 


the Englith, The tops of all the trees 


in High Poetry fhoot into the clouds. 
Their horfes out-run the wind. The 
men are generally heroes by profef- 
fion, and will cleave a giant armed 
cap-a-pee with one ftroke. As to the 
women, if they have ever fo lite 
beauty, there is no comparifon be- 
tween them and the fun. The me- 
tropolis of this province is called Epic 
Poem, and is built on a fandy and un- 
grateful foil, which hardly any take 
the pains to cultivate. The city is 
feveral days march, and of a tedious 
dimenfion. The people in it, and 
indeed generally through the whole 
kingdom, have but little regard to 
truth, and are better pleafed with 
feigned flories. You can never come 


to any bufinefs but what is immedi- 
ately before the guefts, although there 
are certain feafts which are contrived 
fo as indireétly to promote the intereft 
of public inititutions. But all this will 
be explained when we come to treat 
of modern feafting, which will be 
found to have been brought to greater 
perfeétion in our own country than in 
any other of which we have a regular 
account. 


INFORMATION. 


Univerfal Magazine, 


out of Epic Poem, without meeting 
fights and murders; but when you 
pafs through Romance, which is its 
fuburbs, and bigger than that town, 
you are fure to meet at the end of it 
people full of joy, and preparing for 
their marriage ; they are there very 
paffionate lovers, great travellers, and 
tellers of ftories, and the moft beauti- 
ful and accomplifhed people in the 
world. 

The mountains of Tragedy make 
up the beft part of High Poetry, and 
are very high and craggy; with fome 
very dangerous precipices; and this 
caufes many to build in the vallies, 
which now-a-days is more advantage- 
ous. For thofe that live higher are 
not encouraged as they think they 
ought: few people, confidering the 
pains there is in bringing materials fo 
high, and the air of thofe mountains 
is too fharp for fuch as are ufed to the 
grofs and common air of the vallies. 
On thofe mountains are yet feen the 
beautiful ruins and remains of fome 
ancient cities, and from time to time 
fome of their materials are brought 
down to build and adorn new ciues, 
molt of which are not according to 
the rules of Roman or Greek archi- 
tecture, but have much of the Gothic 
in them. They are very bloody 
minded in this place, and their wo- 
men above all, who are fo well pleafed 
with thefe public murders, that they 
generally laugh, and ¢lap their hands, 
when fome poor wretch is executed, 
ox kills himfelf, . 
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Pindaric Ode, is a town feated on 
a very high ground, and yields a 
beautiful profpeét ; even irregularity, 
which in other things is a fault, adds 
to its perfection The inhabitants 
feem to live with all manner of licence; 
their fpeech feems uneven and care- 
lefs to thofe that do not thoroughly 
underftand it, although thofe that do 
(who indeed are but very few) find 
it more {mooth and even, than thofe 
tongues that have more of meafure, 
and lefs of liberty in them. There 
are many apes and parrots about the 
town, the firft ftriving to imitate the 
portly gait of the inhabitants, ftrut 
ridiculoufly on tip-toe; the others 
have got fome of their high words by 
heart, and although they utter them 
at random, yet ftrangers miftake their 
voice for that of men. 

In the fame province is a fine, 
gaudy, inchanted caftle, called Opera, 
Jt was firlt contrived by an Italian 
magician; from Italy, it went into 
France, and is now removed to Eng- 
land, after its tedious travels, like the 
houfe at Loretto. Some conjurers 
bring there by their art, the fun, 
moon and ftars from their orbits, hea- 
ven and hell, land and fea, and all the 
heathen gods attend their motions, 
and fing and dance very lovingly. 
Thofe, indeed, who live there, are 
everlaiting fingers, whether in joy or 
forrow, and often, like fwans, fing 
beft at their death. They have re- 
formed this tirefome way lately, and 
intermixing the language of tragedy, 
with their agreeable muficand fcenery, 
are very entertaining. 

Low Poetry is much like the Low 
Countries, very full of bogs and 
marfhes. Burlefque is its capital city, 
and is fituate in a very muddy morafs. 
Princes fpeak there like men of no- 
thing, and all its inhabitants are by 
birth Jack-puddings. Near it is an 
open town, called Farce, with much 
the fame fituation and inhabitants, 
only they are yet more vulgar, and 
will keep you an hour or two about 
an idle ftory, that has not the leaft 
probability in it. 


Comedy is a city much better 
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fituate, and very pleafent, although 
its being in the neighbourhood of 
Farce, is not greatly to its advantage. 
There are in Comedy very good 
painters, and the city is full of look- 
ing-glaffes, which are of great ufe to 
thofe whofe drefs or actions are out of 
order: they love to laugh other peor 
ple from their faults, though they are 
pot without fome themfelves, as. when 
they give too pleafing images of vice 
in their pictures; and if they exa- 
mined well their own faces in the mir- 
rors, they would often find them dirty. 
Waving that, in which itis hoped they 
may mend, there are few betier mo- 
ralilts of the kind in the world. The 
place is divided into five paris, and as 
you proceed from one to the other, 
you always have mufic, and fometimes 
a dance. At your entrance isa caftle, 
called Prologue, which like a conita- 
ble’s watch, holds a parley with you 
before you are admitted into the town. 
They are very fevere. in this place, if 
they fufpe& you to be Critics, a na- 
tion that is generally at war with Poe- 
try. Sometimes they are more bum- 
ble, beg your benevolence and kind 
indulgence, and fare the better for it. 
At the farthelt end of the town is 
another fort, called Epilogue, where 
they are generally more civil, aad {ei- 
dom beg more than a good word. 
There is a town adjoining to Comedy, 
called Tragicomedy ; part of it lies 
on a fall hill, and is moilly inhabited 
by perfons of the firft rank, although 
nothing near fo populous as Comedy, 
which is fo full of people of all hu- 
mours, forts, and fizes, that many 
crowd into Tragicomedy, but axcient 
people do not like the mixture. 
Between High and Low Poetry are 
the Solitudes of Good Senfe, which 
are very extenfive. There is no town 
or city in the whole country, byt only 
here and there a few huts, though it 
is the beft and moft pleafant part of 
all the kingdom, and enjoys whatever 
heart can with. But its avenues are 
fo rugged,.the ways fo narrow and 
difficult, and it is fo hard to p:ocure 
guides to conduct you thither, that it 
is no wonder fo. few will undertake 
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the journey. Befides, it borders up- 
cn a country where moit people 
choofe to flay, and which feems fo 
pleafant and inviting, that none when 
they are there will take the pains to 
go through further. This is the pro- 
vince of Falfe Thoughts. There all 
fmiles, all teems enchanted, each ftep 
you tread is upou flowers, even to an 
wnconveniency of not being able to 
know your path for them: but this is 
not the only inconveniency, for the 
ground being boggy, and wanting 
folidity, it finks almoft every where 
under you, and there is no fure foot- 
ing. Elegy is its capital city: the 
inhabitants of which are always mak- 
ing their moan, yet they do it gene- 
rally fo oddly, that you would think 
them in jeft. The town is furround- 
ed with woods, rocks, brooks, and 
caves, where they always walk foli- 
tary: thefe woods, &c. they make 
the conficantes of their amours, and 
are fo afraid of being betrayed or 
everheard, that they ufed to enjoin 
them to eternal filence. 

In this province are two little ham- 
lets, Pun and Quibble, formerly very 
much reforted to, and fill vifited too 
much by the inhabitants of Comedy 
and Farce: 

Two rivers water the kingdom of 
Poetry : one the Rhime, which takés 
its {pring at the foot of the mountains 
of Thoughtfulnefs, fome of whofe 
tops feem to lofe themfelves in the 
clouds, and are called the Tops of 
Sublimity: forne few arrive to their 
height by repeated fupernatural ef- 
forts, but an infinite number of others 
tumble down in the attempt, whofe 
fall is attended by the laughter of 
thoie who admired thém without 
knowing them. Near the foot of 
thofe ‘mountains are the terraces of 
Low ‘Thoughts, which are never 
empty, a vait number of people al- 
ways walking upon them: at the end 
of them are the dark hollow caves of 
deep Reverie : many go to the bottom 
by infenfible eps, and burythemfelves 
fo much in their thoughts, that they 
find themfelves in thefe caves before 
they are aware of it. They are full 


5 


of turns, and bye ways that puzzle 
them much, and you cannot imagine 
what pains they take to extricate 
themielves. Near thofe terraces are 
the walks of Natural Thoughts, which 
are eafy and fmooth, and ufed by a 
great many, who if they walked no 
where elfe none could blame them, 
but they foon yield to the temptation 
of entering into a very glittering pa- 
lace not very far diflant from thence, 
called the palace of Trifling. ‘They 
are no fooner there, but they, like 
thofe that live there, become fo idle 


-and childifh, that they are no more 


to be known. While thofe who never 
leave the walks of Natural Thoughts 
are the moft reafonable of all, becaufe 
they foar no higher than they ought, 
and their expreffions are always juft 
and proper. 

Befide the river of Rhime, there is 
another called Reafon. Thefe two 
rivers are diftant enough from one 
another, and their courfe being very 
different, there can be no communi- 


‘ cation between them but by channels, 


which require a very great labour : 
neither can they be made every where, 
for only one end of the river Rhime 
anfwers to that of Reafon. Thus fe- 
veral towns feated on Rhime, can 
have no communication with Reafon, 
whatever pains may be taken. Be- 
fides, thofe channels muft pas through 
the Solitudes of Good Senfe, which 
is a country almoft as little known as 
Terra Auftralis. 

Rhime is a great river, whofe 
courfe is very winding and uneven, 
and has fome very dangerous falls to 
thofe who venture to navigate on it. 
On the contrary, the courfe of the 
river Reafon is very ftrait and even, 
and its ftream clear and fmooth, but 
it is a river that doth not bear all forts 
of veffels. 

There is in Poetry a very dark fo- 
ret, called the foreft of Nonfenfe, 
which is proof againft the funbeams, 
and light itfelf cannot penetrate into 
it. Its trees are thick, buthy, and all 
entangled into one another. It is fo 
old, that men have made it almoft a 
point of religion not to meddle with 
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its trees, nor is there a likelihood that 
ever any will. dare either to weed or 


clear it. Men/‘no fooner fet their 
foot in it, but they lofe themfelves, 
without ever being willing to believe 
they are gone aftray: it is full of an 
infinite number-of imperceptible laby- 
rinths from which it is impoffible to 
get out. In this foreft the river of. 
Reafon lofes itfelf. 

The large province of Imitation is 
very barren, and produces nothing : 
its inhabitants are very poor, and go 
a gleaning in their neighbour’s fields, 
yet hardly ever acknowledge the 
kindnefs, although fome of them 
grow rich by that trade. 

Poetry is very cold toward the 
north. There we find the cities of 

_Acroftic, Anagram, and fome others. 
‘che people {peaking another dialeét 
than the more fouthern counties, ge- 
nerally converfe with them in Latin, 
which moft of them have very ready. 

The ifle of Satire lies in the ocean 
of Learning, which bounds on one 
fide the kingdom of Poetry: it is 
under its jurifdiétion, like the ifle of 
Wight under that of Hampthire. _ It 
is all furrounded with a biter fea, 
which abounds much in falt, princi- 
pally a black fort. It-has many {mall 
rivulets whofe {pring, like that of the 

Nile, is generally unknown; and 
what is more ftrange, not one of them 
is freth, but brack:th at the beft, and 
bitter to. the taite. The people are 
naturally inclined to corre¢t their 
neighbours, and inveigh very fevere- 
ly againft their vices. Great num- 
bers of them are alfo malicious, blunt 
and coarfe, and freely facrifice their 
friend to their jeft, which is fo bur- 
denfome to them, that they will ha- 
zard a beating to be rid of it. They 
{pare neither age, fex, nor condition, 
which makes them the hatred of the 
reft of the kingdom, who fumetimes 
are forced to bribe them with prefer- 
ments, to ftop their barking. The 
natural propenfity which the inhabi- 
tants of Poetry have to hate and ca- 
Jumniate one another,.is a great en- 
couragement to the Satirifts, for what- 
ever they fay is always heard by the 


others with a great deal of. pleafure, 
provided it be not concerning them- 
felves. ‘ 


Near this ifland is the peninfula of 


Epigram, which Mas a tharp point,’ 


and is very pleafant, although of 
{mail extent. 

Near the continent is the Archipe- 
lago of Bagatelles; they are a vaft 
number of little iflands fcattered here 
and there, like the Maldive, nature 


having taken a pleafure to be wanton ° 


there, no leis than in the Egean fea, 
The chief are the iflands of Madri- 
gals,- Songs, Sonnets, Catches, &c, 


-and float up and down continually in 


the water, being the lighteft things 
in the world. 

There is « province in Poetry called, 
the Bucolic : the people there never 
lived in cities, having a mortal aver- 
fion to them. Its chief village is 
called Paftoral, and they would be the 
there the happieit men in the world, 
were they not generally unfortunate 
in love, which caufes their theep to go 
aftray, or be devoured by the wolves, 
whom they yet think often kinder than 
their miftrefles, and could never exe 
tirpate as we did in England. They 
are commonly ‘fo full ‘of gallantry, 
that if they did not fpeak of their 
flocks and rural concerns, they might 
be miftaken for courtiers. The vil- 
lage Eclogue is not near fo large as 
Paftoral, but in my mind more plea- 
fant: the fweetnefs of its air; its 
pleafant fields and vallies; its thady 
groves and purling ftreams; the na- 
tural foftnefs in the ‘language of its 
inhabitants, and the eafe and tranquil- 
lity of their life, affect us with a more 
fenfible and real plezfure, than all the 
glittering noify pomp of courts and 
cities : as the liltes and rofes of their 
nymphs charm more than the gold and 
fparkling gems of the great; though 
fome of its inhabitants are often as 
much too rhetorical and witty, as 0- 
thers are too clownjfh. I ought now 
to give you an account of the govern- 
ment, manners, and cuftoms of Poe- 
try, but that I. muft defer to another 
opportunity ; and am, fir, a 
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» Jittle rain 

+ rainy night 

+ little wet. fine 

+ lefs wind. rain at night. fine 
+ more wind, cloudy at times 
little wet. fhowers and fine 

+ cloudy at times: fhower 

+ fhowere lefs wind 


. thick upward at night 

- little wet at times: rain 

much gentle rain. fine night: fhowery 

+ fhowers but chiefly fine 

+ rain at times but chiefly fine: lefs wiae 
« little rain, fine and more wind 

« lefs wind. rainy eve and night: fine 

+ thower at noon 

. cloudy. rain at times. more wind: fine 
+ more cloudy and little rain at times 

« little wet at times. lefs wind and fine night 
. chiefly cloudy 

- fine night 


+ little rain 
+ foggy. fine ° 
hazy. thick upward at night. fine 


« little rain in the night: fine 
- clear night 


: cloudy 
+ thick upward at night. cleas 





Nw 1{| hazy. more cloudy 


hazy. thick upward at night 
hazy 
hazy. thick upward at night 


+ thick upward at eve 


. clear night 

= gentle rain 

gentle rain. fine eve. clear 

hazy 

hazy. cloudlefs eve. thick upward 
. fine. thick upward 

flight fog. thick upward at night 
« toggy. fine 

hazy. more cloudy eve. thick upward 
- little rain. fair and cioudy 

- Gne eve: little rain ’ 

. sain: chiefly fine™ 

hazy. clear night 

hazy. gentle rain: chicfly fine 

- little rain at times 

hazy : hittle rain 

hazy. much gentle rain. fine night 
foggy. hazy 
hazy. syore cloudy night 

hazy. fine: cloudy 

: little rain 

chiefly rain: fine 

+ Cloudlefs eve 
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REMARKS on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. in OGtober. 


THE weather was very pleafant, in general ; and from the 16th to the zoth 
the barometer was at 30 inches and a half, or upward. On the 27th, Chry- 
fanthemum Indicum began to flower; and the fown wheat feems to vegetate 


well. 
Rain 1 inch 39 hundredths, 


OsseRvATIONS om the Diseases in Oétober, 


DYSENTERIC complaints were very prevalent at the beginniag of the 


month, but they gradually declined, and before its termination were rarely ~ 


met with. To thefe catarrh fucceeded, accompanied with a flight degree of 
fever, and in general terminating with flight ery/apelatous eruptions on the. 
upper lip: it frequently happened that a dry cough occurred, without any 
fecretion from the membrane of the nofe, in which cafe the fever became more 
confiderable and the recovery more tedious. Typbus fever, which likewife 
feemed fubfiding, made its appearance again at the end of the month, threat- 
ning to f{pread with more violence than before. Smallpox was much on the 
decline, and meafles rarely met with. The burials, from the 1ft to the 28th, 
were 1597+ 


MEMORABILIA OF NOVEMBER. 





Likes leaves on trees the race of man is found, 


Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 
Another race the following {pring fupplies, 


They fall fucceflive, and fucceffive rife : 
So generations in their courfe decay, 
So flourifh thefe, when thofe are paffed away. Pore. 


ON the name of this month, we 
fha!l only obferve, that it is the ele- 
venth in the Julian year, but the ninth 
in the year of Romulus, from which 
latter circumftance the name is de- 
rived. 

Mr. Aubrey, a great reckoner of 
days, and from whom, indeed, we 
took the firt hint of thefe Memora- 
hilia, has the following curious re- 
marks on the events of this month, 
or, at leaft, of one particular day’ of 
at. 

* I fhall,’ fays he, * take particular 
notice here of the shird of November, 
both becaufe it is my ‘own birth-day, 
and alfo for that I have obferved fome 
remarkable accidents to have happen- 
ed thereupon.—Conftantius the em- 
peror, fon of Conitantine the Great, 
little inferior to his father, 2 worthy 


warrior, and good man, died the 3d 
of November. Thomas Montacute, 
earl of Salifbury, that great man, and 
famous commander ander Henry ry, 
v and vi; died this day, by a wound 
of a cannon fhot he received at Or- 
leans. So alfo cardinal Borrhomeo, 
famous for his fan@ity of life, and 
therefore canonized, died this day, 
Sir John Perot, a man very remarka- 
ble in his time, lord deputy of [reland, 
fon to Henry vit1, and extremely like 
him, died in the Tower, the 3d of 
November. Stow in his annals fays, 
Anno 1099, November 3, as well ia 
Scotland as in England, the fea broke 
in, over the banks of many rivers, 
drowning divers towns, and much 
people, with an innumerable number 
of oxen and fheep, at which time the 
Jands in Kent, fometime belonging to 
Lie 
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earl Goodwin, were covered with 
fands, and drowned, and io this day 
are called Goodwin’s fands. 

«I had an eftate Ic me in Kent, 
of which between thirty and forty 
acres was marfh-land, very conveni- 
ently flanking its up-land; and in 
thofe days this marth-land was ufually 
let for four nobles an acre. My father 
died 1643. Within a year and a half 
after his deceafe, fuch charges and 
water-ichots came upon this marth- 


_ land, by the influence of the fea, that 


it was never worth one farthing to 
me, but very often eat into the rents 
of the up-land: fo that I often think, 
this day being my birth-day, hath the 
fame evil influence upon me, that it 
had 580 years fince upon earl Good- 

win, and others concerned in low- 
lands. 

« The parliament fo fatal to Rome’s 
concerns here, in Henry the eighth’s 
time, began the 3d of November, in 
which the pope and all his authority, 
was clean banifhed the realm.—The 
3d of November alfo 1640, began 
that parliament fo direfully fatal to 
England, in its peace, its wealth, its 
religion, its gentry, its nobility, nay, 
its king.’ 

But our curious auchor did not live 
to fee the principal event which me- 
rits, as it always reccives, commemo- 
ration in this month, the landing of 
king William, and the glorious revo- 
Jution which followed, or rather of 
which this was the chief incident. We 
cannot contemplate the hiftory of this 
revolution, and compare it with what 
has happened in another country, 
without f licitating ourfelves that what 
was called for by imperious neceflity, 
was brought about by mild and Wife 
meafures, 2nd that our annals are not 
on this occafion ftained with the blood 


_ of king, nobles or priefts. . 


An event, which we may call of a 
contre-revolutionary nature, likewife 
occurred in this month, and is fill com- 
memorated, the gunpowder-plot, an 
event, fays Hume, one of the moft 
memorable that hiftory has conveyed 
to pofierity, and containing at once 


a fingular proof both of the ftrength 
and weaknefs of the human mind 3 its 
wideft departure from morals, and 
moft fteady attachment to religi- 
ous prejudices—a fact as certain as it 
appears incredible. Jt’'is well known 
that the penetration of the king, James 
1, is faid to have made the difcovery 
of this plot, from an obfcure letter fent 
to one of his lords. Some hiftorians, 
however, have imagined, that the 
king had fecret intelligence of the 
con{piracy, and that the letter to lord 
Monteagle was written by his direc- 
tion, in order to obtaia the praife of 
penetration in difcovering the plot. 
This is nothing to fupport this opi- 
nion. It may be, that. the earl Sa- 
lifbury’s fagacity led the king in his 
conjectures, and that the minifter, 
like an artful courtier, gave his mafter 
the praife of the whole difcovery. 

Two very awful events occurred in 
this month, the earthquake at Lifbon, 
in which above 70,000 perfons are 
faid to have been- deftroyed—and 
‘The great ftorm,’ as it is ufually 
called, and by much the moft dread- 
ful event experienced in England. It 
happened on the 26th of Nov. 1703, 
and is, we believe, ftill commemo- 
rated in fome places, by an annual 
fermon on that day. Defoe, the au- 
thor of Robinfon Crufoe, and other 
ingenious writings, publifhed an ac- 
count of this ftorm in an oétavo vo- 
lume, though without his name. The 
damage both by land and fea was the 
greatet ever known by any one 
tempeft recorded in hiftory. 

In this month occurred one of thofe 
victories over the French fleet, which 
have diftinguifhed the fxill and valour 
of the Brith navy. We allude ‘to 
the victory admiral Hawke gained 
over Conflans in 1759, and which, 
like fome of our late victories, pre- 


vented an intended invafion of this — 


country. 


Among the illuftrious 4irths in No- . 


vember, may be reckoned, the. ill- 
fated monarch Charles 1, and fir Phi- 
lip Sidney, mentioned in our latt, 
Tycho Brahé, the very celebrated 
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aftronomer, who died from an excefs 
of delicacy in not leaving a room, at 
the call of nature. Some other fin- 


gular things are told of his credulity. 


if he met an old woman when he went 
out of doors, or a hare upon the 
road on a journey, he ufed to turn 
back immediately, being perfuaded 
that it wasabadomen, He once had 
at his houfe a madman, whom he 
placed at his feet at table, and fed 
hinifelf. As he imagined that every 
thing fpoken by mad perfons prefaged 
fomethinz, he carefully obferved all 
that this man faid; and becaufe it 
fometimes proved true, he imagined 
it might always be depended upon. 
Such are the weakneffes of men of ge- 
nius.—Dr. Halley, our no lefs cele- 
brated Englith aftronomer.—Richard 
Baxter, the molt eminent of the Eng- 
lifh nonconformilts, and a moft volu- 
minous author. , Bithop Burnet is in# 
clined to think him one of the moft 
learned men of the age. Of Baxter, 
Dr. Johnfon entertained a very high 
opinion, and often {poke of him as a 
man of great parts, profound learn- 
ing, and exemplary piety: he faid 
that. the office for the Communion 
drawn up by him, and produced at 
the Savoy Conference, was one of the 
fineft compofitions of the ritual kind 
he had ever feen.—-To thefe we may 
add, the well-known names and cha- 
racters of Bayle, Swift, Goldfmith 
and Chatterton, the laft a genius who 


‘occationed no little-controverfy to de- 


te&t his forgeries, which will foon pro- 
bably be buried in oblivion with the 
more recent Shak{peare manufcripts. 
Among the illuftrious decths, we 
are in étiguette bound to rank queen 
Mary, the implacable perfcutor of 
the reformation and reformers; her 
reign was fhort, to her fubjeéts, 
bloody, to herfelf with all her zel, 
moft unhappy.—The other royal per- 
fonage in our lift’ Guftavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden, was equally memo- 
rable as a fupporter of the proteftant 
intereft in Germany.~-Camden, the 
very celebrated antiquary, and who 
laid the foundation of all our pre‘ent 


county hiftories. —Wolley, that ftand- 


ing monument of the inftability of 


human grandeur -and of ambition, 
who yet has left at Oxford and Wind- 
for eminent proofs of his tafte for 
the fine arts, and of his munificent 
fpirit. . 

. Two of the moft eminent divines 
of the age, in the church, and dif- 
fenting intereft, are to be added to this 
lift, archbifhop Tillotfon, and Dr. 
Watts. Of few men. has fo much 
been faid, and fo much in their praife. 
Dr. Tillotfon.was certainly one of the 
mot unblemifhed charaéters that ever 
adorned the church, and at a time 
when blemithes were anxioufly fought 
for. His works have been often re-. 
printed, ‘but of late, if we may judge 
from the cheap price at which they 
arc fold, they have been lefs read than, 
they merit. Of Dr. Watts, a name 
ftill fo popular, what can we add to 
the elegant encomium of Dr. John-. 
fon? * Few men have left behind fuch 
purity of character, or fuch monu- 
ments of laborious piety. He has 
provided inftruction for all ages, from 
thofe who are Jifping their firit leffons, 
to the enlightened readers of Mal- 
branche and Locke; he has left nei. 
ther corporeal nor fpiritual nature un- 
examined ; he has taughe the art of 
reafoning, and the icience of the 
ftars.’ 

Dr. Ratcliffe, the founder of the 
Library at Oxford, known by his 
name, died in November. Anecdotes 
enough are told of this phyfician to 
make a Jeft- Book. The following 
we take from the Richardfoniana, 
He could never be brought to pay 
bills without mych foilowing and im- 
portunity ; nor then if there appeared 
any chance of wearying them out. 
A paviour, after long and fruitlefs 
attempts, caught him juft getting out 
of his chariot at his own door, in 
Bloomfbury-fquare, and fet upon him, 
¢ Why, you rafcal,’ faid the Dofor, 
‘do you pretend to be paid for fach 


apiece of work? Why you have fpoil- * 


ed my pavement, and then covered 


it over with earth to hide your bad 
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work.’ * Dostor,’ fuid the paviour, 
* mine is net the only bad work that 
the earth hides!’ * You dog, you,’ 
faid the doftor, ‘ are you a wit ?' you 
muft be poor, come in;’ and paid 
him. , 

Broome, the poet, but little known, 
although admitted into Dr. Johnfon’s 
colleStion ; and Churchill of worthlefs 
memory as a man, but of undeniable 
genius as a poet, may nearly clofe 
eur account. Churchill’s misfortune, 
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as a poet, was to write to the times, 
and act to the times, and what lefs 
could be expected of one who thared 
the morals and politics of Wilkes ? 
We have more pleafure in concluding 
our lift, with the elegant and moral 
Hawkefworth, well known as the au- 
thor of the Adventurer, one of our 
beft modern periodical papers, and 
in which he was affifted by Dr. John- 
fon, and Dr. Warton. 


OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. 
[From Dr, Gregory’s ‘ Economy of Nature.’} 


TO excite us to the actions of 
thinking and motion, fays Mr. Locke, 
the author of nature has joined to fe- 
veral 8 and fenfations a per- 
ception of delight; without this we 
fhould have no reafon to prefer one 
thought or ation to another, motion 
to reft; in-which ftate man, however 
fernifhed with the faculties of under- 
ftanding, &c, would be a very idle, 
inactive creature, and pafs his time 
only in a lethargic dream. Pain has 
the fame effeét, continues he, to fet 
us on work that pleafure has; fince 
we are as ready to avoid that as to 
purfae this. 

It is evident, that pain and pleafure 
are relative terms, expreflive of an 
alteration in the ftate of the perfon, 
bodily or mental. 1. Some degree 
of pleafure or pain attends almoft 
every impreffion on the five fenfes, 
z. Relief from an uneafy fituation is 
pleafure ; thus, the wants confequent 
on our natural appetites are painful, 
and to fatisfy them pleafant. 3. The 
recollection of the ide: of thofe things 
which are hurtful to the body, or ideas 
affociated with them, is produdlive of 
trouble of the mind, and the contrary, 
as will be amply proved hereafter, 

So far is evident from experience. 
To afcertain the nature and caufe of 
painful and pleafurable fenfations is an 
inquiry of fome difficulty. Anatomitts 
and phyfiologifts are, I apprehend, 
very generally agreed in one point ; 


it will therefore be fufficient to fub- 
join the opinion of one of the moft 
eminent. ‘ All I fhall aflume (fays 
Dr. Munro) is what is founded on 
experiments, that fenfation and mo- 
tion do depend upon the nerves ; that 
fenfations are p'eafant as long as the 
nerves are only geufly affeted, with- 
out any violence offered to them; but 
as foon as any great force goes be- 
yond this, and threatens a folution of 
union, it creates that uneafy fenfation, 
pain.’ 

1f we examine the whole of human 
life, we fhall find almoft the whole of 
pofitive pleafure to confift in action of 
fome kind. Sleep will hardly come 
under the denomination of pofitive 
pleafure. It is defired, becaufe it 
produces a relief from wearinefs, and 
1s a {tate to which our bodies naturally 
tend when fatigued : otherwife it is a 
ftate of infenfibi.ity, and it would be 
an abufe of language to call it plea- 
fure. Some impreffions are primarily 
grateful, and others difagreeable. 
That the painful and difagreeable are 
fuch by an intenfe degree of agitation, 
which ftrains and prejudices the or- 
gans of fenfe, is probable. It is alfo 
probable, that the agreeable follow 
the general law cf our nature, and are 
pleating on account of the gentle, yet 
lively, action or agitation excited in 
us. ‘There will remain little doubt of 
the truth of this doftrine, if we.com- 
fider that light and heat in a mod& 
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rate degree are preductive of pleafure, 
and in greater quantities hurt by their 
intenfenefs: that many acids, &c. 
which when diluted, are agreeable to 
the tafte, are highly painful when 
applied pure and unmixed. In fine, 
ablolute ret is the death of fenfe. 
Motion is the very charatteriftic of 
animal life; acd moft of our intellec- 
tual as well as fenfible pleafures feem 
to depend on a moderate increafe of 
action. Recalling an old idea, which 
is connected with a train of other 
ideas, is manifeitiy pleafing : and this 
appears to refult from the gentle agi- 
tation imparted to the organs of 
thought. ‘* The mufic was like the 
memory of joys that are paft, mourn- 
ful, but pleafant to the foul.’ The 
pleafures of the imitative arts, of fi- 
gurative language, of the fublime, 
the beautiful, and fill more, the plea- 
fares of variety, will meet an eafy 
folution in this principle. 

Of pains, fome are pofitive, as really 
affecting the body, others only affect- 
ing the mind by being connected with 
painful ideas: and further, pain is 
generally confeguent on the abfence, 
or deprivation of pleafure; that is, 
our expectations are difappointed, and 
we are rcbbed of the pleafure of hope, 
for we are ever in purfuit of pleafure : 
but the pain is always greater in pro- 
portion as the expectation was proba- 
ble. Thus, there are many founds, 
which, though very diffonant, fcarce- 
ly give us pain: vetto a good ear 
the fmalleit difflonance of mulic is of- 
fenfive. The fame may be obferved 
in painting, architefture, &c. 

Our ideas flowing naturally in a 
train, whatever is introduced forcibly, 
and bearing not an immediate coa- 
neftion, pains the mind, becaafe it 
diftraéts it with the variety of ideas, 
which are crowded together by the 
collateral circumitances introduced by 
it, as well as thoje depeading on the 
former train of thought. 

An impreffion, which was painful, 
will leave a trace or idea of pain be- 
hind it, and a pleafuradle imprefion 
an agreeable idea: thefe, it is plain, 


may be excited by any of the affoci- 


ated circumitances. But the ftrorgeft 
relation is that of caufation. What 
we conceive to be the caufe, of pain- 
ful-or pleafurable fenfations will be 
immediately combined with thofe 
ideas; and hence we always love or 
hate moit vehemently what we con- 
ceive to produce pleafure or pain. 
But as the principle of affociation is 
not confined to the relation of caufe 
and -effect only, any other circum- 
ftance affociated by contiguity of time 
or place, or even by refemblance, will 
“epeny of the paffion. It is well 
snown that the very word phyfic con- 
veys a difagreeable idea to children, 
who have been compelled to take 
naufeous draughts, and they can 
fcarcely endure the perfon of the a- 
pothecary. The mention of particu- 
lar medicines will fometimes excite 
vomiting in very delicate and irrita- 
ble habits. Some medicines, palata- 
ble in themielves, from the idea of 
their painful effects, we naufeate. 
The fenfible pleafures are greater 
in number than the fenfible pains. Of 
this, waving any abftra& reafoning, 
fuch as the love of life, and the plea- 
fures of habit, any man may be ‘con- 
vinced, who will be at the trouble of 
enumerating them. Now our intel- 
letual pleafures and pains are combi- 
nations of the fenfibie, and of courfe 
our pleafures wiil be more numerous 
than our pains. Ideas feem to have 
a fimilar effect on the mind to what 
fome applications are faid to have-on 
the body, which are fedatives when 
applied in large quantities, and ftimu- 
lants in fmall. ‘The fight of tortures 


‘chills the whole foul, and produces 


almoft a total ftagnation of thought : 
but relations of tortures never have 
any fuch effect, and men feem to fird 
them agreeable, by: the avidity with 
which they liftento them. ‘I'he truth 


is, a very violent mental agitation is 


required to produce pain, and every — 


moderate agitation will produce plea. 
fure: a proof that the intellectual 
pleafures mutt be very numerous, and 
the intellectual pains very few. A 
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defeription of a ftorm or battle, which 
is really compofed of painful or diia- 
greeable ideas, will excite in very few 
a degree of agitation which arifes to 
pain, and mott people experience an 
actual pleafure from thefe defcriptions. 
The very deformities of nature, a 
ragged and frightful hill, or a ftorm 
of lightning, give us pleafure, when 
exactly copied; and we read with 
pleafure even of ill aftions, and fee 
the cruelties of tyrants reprefented on 
the theatre with a kind of folemn de- 
light. | This can only refult, 1. 
From the mental agitation, which 
thefe trains ‘of thought produce. 2. 
From fome agreeable ideas, which 
may be connected with the train of 
thought: for the mind is ever ready 
to turn and embrace pleafing aflocia- 
tions, and feldom fond of purfaing a 
difagreeable train. 3. Variety is ge- 
nerally conneéted with rude nature, 
and imperfect characters. 


~ ‘The pleafure refulting from narra- 


tives of apparitions, enchantments, 
&c. may, be accounted for on the fame 
principles ; and from the pieafure at- 
tendant on them refults the eafy belief 
which men afford to fuch fancies. 

The pleafure of w/ility refults from 


- the ideas of pleafure that are affociated 


with the ends of any work or under- 
taking. Hence thefe pleafurable ideas 
become affociated with the employ- 
ment itfelf. Though in fome in- 
fiances this effec may be counteract- 
ed, the general principle holds never- 
thelefs true. 


Pieafure may refult from /wprift 
on feveral accounts. The agitation 
which a moderate furprife occafions is 
agreeable : but the turprife which is 
united with the fatisfaétion of finding 
ourtelves fafe, after fancying we were 
in danger, is ftill more exquitite ; and, 
perhaps, the moft exquifite of all is, 
when we find occafion for felf-com- 
mendation, as in folving a problem, 
&e. 

The pleafure of variety feems to be 
the efiect chiefly of the moderate, and 
yet lively agitation, which feveral 
trains of thought induce. 

Though it appears from all that 
has been faid, that gentle agitation is 
in general productive of pleafure, yet 
the mind has likewife-a natural love 
of eafe, and will not bear much fa- 
tigue : a little exertion foon tires it : 
for this reafon, regularity is pleafing. 
We readily embrace a regular figare : 
the train of thoughts flow naturally to 
the different parts: we comprehend 
it: our mind is fatisfied with it. We 
purfue, with a kind of eafy emotion, 
a regular feries : and hence it is, that 
men have been fo fond of reafoning 
from univerfal axioms. The irregus 
lar pleafes in the works of nature 
from cuftom, and the ideas connected 
with them. Neverthelefs, where the 
end is pleafure, we may lay it down 
as a univerfal rulé, that an obje& 
ought to. poflefs fome degree of va- 
riety, without entirely departing from 
that uniformity we love. 


HisTORICAL and SCIENTIFIC ACCOUNT of the Piano Forre. 


[ From Dr. Gleig’s Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica. ] 


PIANO FORTE, otherwife called 
Forte Piano, is a well kfiown mufical 
inftrument, of which we need make 
no apology for confidering the pecu- 
liarities with fome attention. If we 
look on mufic from no higher point 
of view than as the /aborum dulce leni- 
men, the innocent, the foothing, the 
cheering {weetner of toii, we muft ac- 
knowledge that it is far from being the 
meaneft of thofe ar we with 


which the bountiful Father of Men 
has embelliihed this fcene of our exift- 
ence. But there is a /cience in mafic, 
independent of that artificial ha!f ma- 
thematical dottrine which we have 
contrived to unite with it, and which 
really enables us to improve pure mu> 
fical pleafure. Hence in the Englith 
univerfities deviees are conferred in 
mufic. : 

The voice is the original mufical 
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inftrument, and all others are but imi- 
tations. ‘The voice of man obeys the 
impulfe of the heart with wonderful 
promptitude, and ftill more wonder- 
fal accuracy. A very coarfe ear 1s 
hart by an error in its tone, amounting 
to what is called a comma. A very 
limited voice can execute melodies ex- 
tending to twelve notes, or an o¢tave 
and a fifth. The motion of the glottis 
between thefe extremes does not a- 
mount to one-twelfth of an inch. 
This muft thérefore be divided, by 
the moft ordinary finger, into more 
than a thoufand parts; and this muft 
be done in an initant, and repeated 
with rapidity, without even miftaking 
one of thefedivifions ; and this is done 
every where, and without any feem- 
ing effort or thought. The mechanifm 
of the human organ for effecting this 
with eafe and precifion is very re- 
markable, and feems to prove that 
the author of our Being meant to give 
us this pleafure. 

When, in the cultivation of this 
fruit of our own foil, the moderns 
difcovered the beauties of harmony 
or confonance, and in{truments of fix- 
ed founds were employed, by means 
of which thefe beauties could be ex- 
hibited in their utmoit richnefs and 
variety; and particularly when the 
organ, that ‘ magic world of found,’ 
was invented, the mmenfe advantages 
of the ingenious {peculations of the 
ancient Greeks, about the divilion of 
the monochord were new perceived, 
and mufic became a deep intellectual 
ftudy. It fel! into the hands of men 
of letters, and, for a long while, 
counterpoint occupied all their atten- 


tion. Inftruments of fixed founds * 


were now made, not only with pipes, 
but with ftrings, bells, rings, and 
every thing that could make a noife 
in tune. 

Bat all thefe infiruments were far 
inferior to the voice, the {fpontaneous 
gift of nature, in prompttude, and 
ia the power of obeying every call of 
fentiment, every degree, as well as 
every kind of emotion, with which 
the heart was agitated. The pleafures 


of harmony, though great, were mo- 
notonous, and could not exprefs the 
momentary variations of fentiment, 
which are as fleeting as the light and 
fhade of a profpeét, while the dappled 
clouds fail acrofs the fky. The vio- 
lin, and a {ma!l number of the fimple 
wind inftruments, were found to be 
the only ones which could fully ex- 
prefs thofe momentary gradations of 
fentiment that give mufic its pathos, 
and enable it to thrill the very foul. 

Attempts were made to remove this 
defeét of the harmonic inftruments, 
and the {well was added to the organ. 
The effect was great, and encouraged 
the artifts to attempt fimilar imprdve- 
ments on other inftruments of the fame 
kind. ‘This was firft done in the fame 
way as in the organ. The harpfi- 
chord was fhut up, like the fwvell or- 
gan, and was opened by means of 
pedals when the performer wifhed to 
enforce the found. But the effect was 
far inferior to thatof the fwell organ; 
for this was (at leaft in all great or- 
gans) a real addition of another pro- 
perly felected found. But the effect 
of the pedal on the harpfichord could 
not be miftaken ; it was juft lixe open- 
ing the door of a room where mufic 
was performing. Other methods were 
tried with better effe&t.. Unifons were 
added to each note, which were 
brought on either by means of pedais, 
or by another fet of keys. 

‘This method fuceeceded perfectly 
well, and the power of the harpfichord 
was greatly improved. But ftill it 
was imperfect, becaule it was only the 
more confliderable changes of force 
which could be exhibited, and this 
only in one er two degrees. Other 
attilts, therefore, attempted to con- 
ftruct the initrument, fo that the jacks 
(the moveable upright pieces which 
carry the quills) can be made to ap- 
proach nearer to the wires, fo thatthe 
quills fhall give them a ftronger 
twang. The mechanifm was fuch, that 
a very confiJerable motion of the pe- 
dal produced but a moft minute motion 
of the quiil; fo that the perform-r was 
not reftri€ted to the utmoft precifion 
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in the degree of preffure. Some of 


* thofe inftruments, when frefh from the 


hand of the artift, gave full fatisfac- 
tion. But, though made in the moft 
accurate manner, at an enormous ex- 
pence, they very foon became unfit 
for the purpofe. The hundredth part 
of an inch, more or le{s, in the place 
of the quill, will make a great odds 
in the force of the found. Nor does 
the fame change of diftance produce 
an equal alteration of found on differ- 


ent quills. Other inftrument makers ° 


have therefore tried baked or prepar- 
ed leather (buffalo hide) in place of 
quills ; and it is found mvch more 
uniform in the tone which it produces, 
and alfo remains longer in the fame 
ftate ; but the tone is not fo powerful, 
nor in general fo much relifhed. 

But all thefe contrivances, both in 
the organ and harpfichord, were ftill 
very deficient. Whatever change 
could produce in the ftrength of the 
found, was produced through the 
whole infirument, or at leaft through 
two or three octaves. But the capti- 
vating exprefiion of mufic frequently 
rejults from the momentary fwellire 
or foftening of a fingle phrafe, or a 
fingle note, in one of the parts. 
Hence arife the unrivalled powers of 
the harp, and the acknowledged fu- 
periority of the theorbo, the lute, and 
even the guitar, over all keyed inftrn- 
ments, notwithitanding their great li- 
mitations in harmony and in prattica- 
ble melodies. Thefe inftruments fea, 
while the harpfichord only plays: 

Many attempts have been made to 
enable the performer to produce, by 
the intervention of the key, all the 
gradations of ftrength, and even the 
varieties of found, which the finger 
can bring forth by the different man- 
ner of pinching, brufhing, or as it 
were, careflidg the ftring: but we 
have no diftin& account of any at- 
tempt that has fucceeded. Such a 
thing would quickly fpread over Eu- 
rope. The compiler of the article 
Luthier, in the Excyclopedie Methodique, 

ays a great deal about a harpfichord 
fitted with prepared buffalo leather 


inftead of crow quills ; and afferts ex- 
prefsly, that, by the mere preffure 
on the key, without the affiftance of 
pedals or ftops of any kind, the lea- 
ther is made to act with greater or 
lefs force on the itring. But he gives 
no account by which we can compre- 
hend how this is brought about: and 
indeed he writes in terms which fhow 
plainly that he has not feen the inftru- 
ment, and is merely puffing fomething 
that he does not underftand. 

The attempt has been made with 
more fuccefs on keyed inftruments, 
when the ftrings are not pinched, but 
are rubbed by a wheel or band, im the 
manner of the violle (hurdy-gurdy) 
or ftruck with a plefrum, Vike the 
dulcimer. The celefina (deferibed 
by Merfeonus by the name of 4rchi- 
viola) is of this kind. A fine band 
of horfe hair or filk, filled with refin, 
is extended under the ftrings, and 
drawn fmoothly along by a wheel. 
By a particular mechanifm of the 
keys, this band is made to prefs or 
rob on any ftring tranfverfely, as the 
ftrings of a violin are touched by the 
bow. The preffure on the key re- 

ulstes the ftrength of the tone. This 
inftrument is not v-ithout confiderable 
beauties, and will execute foft canta- 
bile mufic in eafy modulation, with 
great expreffion and juilnefs. But 
the artifts have not yet been able to 
give it either clearnefs or brillianey of 
tone, nor fufficient force for concert 
mufic, nor that promptitude of touch 
that is indifpenfably neceffary for ‘fi- 
gurative mufic or quick movements. 

The fame improvements have been 
made on the pulfatile inftruments ; 
and indeed they are here the moft ob- 
vious and eafy. When the key is 
employed merely as the means of 
caufing a pletrum to give a blow to 
the ftring, the performer will hardly 
fail to give that degree of force which 
he feels proper for his intended ex- 
preffion. Accordingly, many inftru- 
ments of this kind have been made in 
Germany, where the artifts have been 
long eminent for mechanical knacks. 
But all their inftruments of the dulei- 
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mer kind are féeble and fpiritlefs, and 
none of them have been brought into 
general ufe, if we except the <Javi- 
chord. This is indeed an inftrument 
of feeble, and not the mot pleafing 
found : but it is well fitted for giving 
every momentary pigem of ftrength 
by the prefflure- of the finger. It is 
therefore a good inftrument for form- 
ing the mufical tafte by chamber 
practice, and was much ufed by com- 
pofes in their ftudies. It is alfo an 
ingenious, though feemingly an ob- 
vious and fimple contrivance, and is 
capable of much more force, and even 
brilliancy of found, than has generally 
been given to it. 

The conftruétion is fhortly this. 
‘The inner end of the key“is furnifhed 
with an upright piece, which termi- 
nates in an edge of brafs, famewhat 
like the end of a narrow blunt chifel, 
whofe line of direétion is athwart the 
firings. When the key is prefled 
down, this edge ftrikes the ftring, 
and forces it out of the ftraight line 
in which it is ftretched between its 

ins. Thus the ftring is fhaken or 
jogged into vibration, in the fame 
manner as we obferve a tight rope fet 
a vibrating by a fudden jerk given to 
any part of it. The ftring, thus agi- 
tated, gives a found, which will con- 
tinue for fome little time if the key be 
held down. As the tone depends on 
the length of the vibrating tiring, as 
well as on its tenfion, it is of impor- 
tance that the ftroke be made on the 
precife point of the ftiing which ter- 
minates the proper length. The 
ftring does not give the note corref- 
ponding to its whole length, but that 
which is produced by the part be- 
tween the edge and the pin. And 


. becaufe the parts of the itring on each 


fide of the edge are equally thrown 
into vibration, the thorter portion of 
it muft be wrapped up in a lift of 
cloth, to prevent it from difturb- 
ing the ear by its fonorous vibrations, 
This, however, greatly diminithes 
the iweetnefs of the found given by 
the other pari. 


The clavichord gives a fretful- 


wafpith kind of found, not at all fuit- 
ed to tender expreflion. Ifthe bridge 
(for the end of the key is really a 
bridge during the found) were placed 
at an exaG third of the length of the 
ftring, and if both parts were frees 
and if the ftroke be of a proper 
ftrength, the ftring would found its 
twelfth with great {weetnefs, and with 
much more force and brilliancy than 
it does by the prefent conftruction, 
and the clavichord would be a charm- 
ing inftrument for a leffon, and for 
private ftudy. We fay this from 
experience of the power of one con- 
ftraéted under the direétion of the 
great mathematician Euler, who was 
alfo an excellent judge of mufic and 
mufical compcfition. The tones of 
the upper part of that inftruament had 
a fort of pipe or vocal found, and were 
fuperior in clearnefs and {weetnefs to 
any ftringed inftrument we ever heard. 
But as this conitruction required every 
ftring to be one-half longer than a 
harpfichord wire of the fame pitch, 
and as this would have made the in- 
ftrument of a moft inconvenient fize, ~ 
the baffes were made-fhorter, by pla- 
cing the bridge at one-fixth of the 
length, and loading the thorter por- 
tion of the ftring with wire twitted 
round it. But although this was 
executed by a moft dextrous artift, 
the tones were far inferior to thofe 
of the trebles, and the inftrument was 
like the junétion of a very fine one 
and a very bad one, and made but 
hobbling mufic. This was probably 
owing to the impoflibility of connect- 
ing the metal wire and its covering 
with fufficient clofenefs and folidity. 
An upright clavichord, where the 
length would be no inconvenience, 
would be, indeed, a capital inftru- 
ment for mufical ftudy., It is worthy 
of remark, that Mr. Euler tried other 
divifions of the ftring by the bridge. 
When it is ftruck precifely in the mid- 
die, it fhou'd found its otave; when 
it is ftruck at one-fourth, it fhould 

ive the double octave, &c. But the 
maker found that thefe divifions gave 
very indifferent, and even uncertain 

3Az2 
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tones: fometimes not founding at all, 
and fometimes founding beautifully. 
Our readers may reflect on the very 
different tone of the violin as it is 
bowed on different parts of the ftring, 
and on the very different tones of the 
fore and back unifons, and particu- 
larly of the cornet ftop of the harpfi- 
chord. The harpfichords of Rucker 
are noted for the grand fullnefs. of 
their tone: thofe of Haffe, of Dref- 
den, for their mellow fweetnefs, and 
thofe of Kirkmann, of London} for 
their unequal brilliancy. Thefe ma- 
kers differ greatly in the placing 
of their quills, 

But the Englih piano forte, by its 
fuperior force of tone, its adequate 
fweetnefs, and the great variety of 
voice of which our arti‘ts have made 
it fufcept ble, has withdrawn all fur- 
ther attention from the clavichord, fo 
that it is no longer probable that the 
learned contribution of the great Eu- 
ler to public amufement will be fol- 
lowed up. The piano forte corref- 
ponds to its name with great preci- 
fion: for, without any other attention 
to effort than what fentiment fponta- 
neoufly di¢tates, and what we prac- 
tife (without knowing it) on the 
harpfichord where it is ineffectual, we 
make the piano forte give every gra- 
dation of ftrength to the found of the 
ftring, and give it every expreffion 
that an inftrument, purely pulfatile, 
is capable of. It is alfo fufceptible of 
a very confiderab'e variety of tone by 
the clothing of the mallets, which 
may be acute or obtufe, hard or foft. 
And we fee, by the efect of what are 
called the grard piano fortes, that 
they are f. lly equal to the harpfichord 
in fullnefs or body of tone. Nothing 
feems to be wanting to it but that 
fliding, or, as the French call it, ca- 
reffing touch of the ft.ing, by which 
a delicate finger, guided by fine tafte, 
caufes the harp or lute to melt the 
heart, and excite its fineft emotions. 
We truit that the ingenuity of our 
Britith artifts will accomplth even 
this, and make this national inttru- 
ment rival even the violin of Italy. 


1 
> 


We call it a national inflrument, not 
doubting but that this is a recommen- 
dation to a Britifh heart, and becaufe 
we are very well affured that it is an 
Englifh contrivance ; the invention of 
a moft excellent man and-celebrated 
poet, Mr. William Mafon. His Ca- 
ra€tacus and Elfrida may convince any 
perfon who is a judge of mufic, that . 
he had a mind exquifitely fenfible of 
ail its charms; and we cannot be fur- 
prifed that it was one of his chief de- 
lights, No man enjoyed the plea- 
fares of mufic with more rapture : 
and he ufed to fay, that his fpeedieft 
recruit from the fatigue of a long 
walk was to fit down for a few mi- 
nutes to the harpfichord. He had 
feen feveral of the German attempts 
to make keyed dulcimers, which 
were, in fome meafure, fufceptible of 
the forte and piazo: but they were ali 
on one principle, and required a par- 
ticular touch of the finger, of difficult 
acquifition, and which fpoiled it for 
harpfichord practice. We have alfo 
feen of thofe inftruments fome of very 
old date, and others of modern im- 
provement. Some had very agiee- 
able tones; but all were deficient in 
delicacy and juftnefs. ‘The performer 
was by no means certain of produting 
the very ftrength of found that he in- 
tended. And, as Mr. Mafon ob- 
ferved, they all reguired an artificial 
peculiarity of fingering; without 
which, either the intended ftrength 
of tone was not brought out, or the 
tone was deftroyed by repeated rat- 
tling of the mallet on the wire. Mr. 
Maion removed ali thefe imperfections 
by detaching the mallet entirely from 
the key, and giving them a connec- 
tion quite momentary ; and by this 
principle of his, the Englifh piano 
forte is diftinguifhed from ail others. 

After a minute defcription of the 
inftrument, which we omit, as it re- 
fers to a plate, the author of this ar- 
ticle concluded with obferving, that 
* As the blow of fo light a mallet can- 
not bring much found from a wire, 
it has always been found neceflary to 


have two Arings foreach note. An- 




















other circumftance contributes to en- 
feeble the found. ‘the mechanifm 
neceflary for producing it makes it 
almoft impoffible to give any confide- 
rable extent to the belly or found 
board of the injirument. ‘Ihere is 
feldom any more.of it than what oc- 
cupies the {pace between the tuning 
pins and the bridge. This is the 
more to be regretted, becaufe the 
baffes are commonly covered itrings, 
that they may be of a moderate leagth. 
The bafs notes are alfo of brafs, which 
has a confiderably lower,tone than a 
flee] wire of the fame diameter and 
tenfion. Yet even this fubftitution for 
fteel in the bafs ftrings is not enough. 
The higheit of them are much too 
flack, and the loweft ones/ muft be 
loaded, to compenfate for want of 
length. This greatly diminithes the 
fulnefs, and ftill more the mellownefs 
and diftinétnefs of the tone, and fre- 
quently makes the very loweft notes 
hardly appreciable. ‘This inequality 
of tone about the middle of the in- 
ftrument is fomewhat diminifhed by 
conitructing the initrument with two 
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bridges ; one for the fteel, and the 


other for the brafs wires. But ftill 
the bafs notes are very much inferior 
to the treble. It would furely be 
worth while to conftruct fome piano 
fortes, of full fize with naked baffes. 
lf thefe were mace with all the other 
advantages of the grand piano fortes, 
they would furpais all other inftru- 
ments for the regulating power of 
their thorough bafs. We with that 
the artifts would alfo try to conftrué 
them with the mechanifm of mallets, 
&c. above the found board. This 
would allow to it the full extent of the 
inftrument, and greatly improve the 
tone. It does not feem impoffible, 
nor, we think, very difficult.’ 

[In addition to the above ingenious 
article, we would recommend to our 
readers a re-perufal of a letter on the 
piano forte (of very different fenti- 
ments from the preceding) which 
appeared in our Magazine for March 
1793- It was written by an amateur 
of great taite, but certainly of the 
old fcbool.} 


JHE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODES rrom ANACREON, 
By Tuomas Moors, Ef. 


I CARE not for the idle ftate 

Of Periia’s king, the rich, the great! 
I envy not the morarch’s throne, 

Nor with the treafur’d gold my own. 
But oh! be mine the rofy brand, 
The fervor of my brows to fhade ; 
‘Be mine the odours, richly fighing, 
Amid my hoary treffes fiying. 
To-day Ill hatte to quaff my wine, 
As if to-morrow ne’er fhould thine ; 


. But if to morrow comes, why then— 
> 


It] haite to quaff my wine again. 

And thus while all our days are bright, 
Nor time has dimm’d their bloomy iight, 
Let us the feftal hours heguile, 

With mantling cup and cordial finile ; 
And thed from every bowi of wine 

The richeft drops on Buechus’ thrine ! 
For death may come with brow unpleafant, 
May come when leaft we with him prefent, 
And beckon to the fable fhore, 

And grimly bid us—drink no more! 


AI ET 


TELL me, why, my fweeteft dove, 
Thus your humid pinions move, 
Shedding through the air in thowers 
Effence of the balmie! flowers ? 

Tel! me whither, whencé you rove== 
Tell me all—my fiveeteft dove. , 
Curious flranger! I belong 

To the bard of Teian fong ; 

With his mandate now I fly 

To the nymph of azure eye ; 

Ah ! that eye has madden’d many, 

But the poet more than any ! 
Venus fora hymn of love, 
Warbled in her votive grove, 
(Twas in footh a gentle lay) 
Gave me to the bard away, 

See me now his faithful minton : 
Thus with foftly-gliding pinion, 
To his lovely girl I bear 

Songs of paffion through the air. 
Oft he blandly whifpers me 

€ Soon, my bird, Ili fet you free. 
But in vain he'll bid me fly, 

I thall ferve him till T die. 
Never could my piumes fufain 
Ruffling winds and chilling rain, 
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O’er the plains, or in-the dell, 
On the mountain’s favage {well ; 
Seeking in the defert wood 
Gloomy thelter, ruftic food. 
Now I lead a life of eafe, 

Far from fuch retreats as thefe ; 
From Anacreon’s hand I eat 
Food delicious, viands fweet ; 
Flutter o’er his goblet’s brim, 

Sip the foamy wine witb him. 
Then I dance and wanton round 
To the lyre’s beguiling found ; 
Or with gently-tanning wings. 
Shade the minftrel while he fings : 
On his harp then fink in flumbers, 
Dreaming ttill of dulcet numbers ! 
This is all—away-—away— 
You have made me watte the day. 
How I've chatter’d —prating crow 
Never yet did chatter fo. 





THE Phrygian rock, that braves the ftorm, 
Was once a weeping matron’s form— 
And Progne, haplels, frantic maid, 

Is now a {wallow in the fhade. 

Qh! that a mirror’s form were mine, 
To fparkle with that fmile divine ; 

And like my heart I then fhould be, 
Refleéting thee, and only thee ! 

Or were I, love, the robe which flows 
O’er every charm that fecret glows, 

In many a lucid fold to fwim, 

And cling and grow to every limb ! 
Oh! could I, as the ftreamlet’s wave, 
Thy warmly-mellowing beauties lave, 
Or float as perfume on thine hair, 

And breathe my foul in fragrance there ! 
I with I were the zone, that lies 

Warm to thy brealt, and feels its fighs ; 
Or like thofe envious pearls that fhow 
So faintly round that neck of fnow. 
Yes—I would bea happy gem, 

Like them to hang, to fade like them ; 
What more would thy Anacreon be ? 
Oh ! any thing that touches thee, 

Nay, fandals for thof airy feet— 
Thus to be preis’d by thee were {weet t 


STANZAS From THE ITALIAN. 
By Mr. Soame. 


TO love, my Laura, let us give 

The little {pan we have to live ; 
Our moments, {wift as arrows fly, 
And wing’d, like them, with deftiny. 
*Tis not, “tis not everlafting, 

But to (wift deftruétion hatting, 

The pride of youth’s elutive hour, 
Thy peerlels beauty’s blooming flow’r. 
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Yon orb, that now defcends to lave 
His axle in the weftern wave, 

The fame, or more refulgent fill, 
Shall rife at morn o’er yonder hill. 


Tho’ winter fram the woodlands tear 
Their verdant fpoils, and leave them bare ; 
Yet thefe another {pring fhall view 

With fairer foliage cloth’d anew. 


Our ‘ May of life,’ alone, no more 
Revolving feafons thall reftore ; 

And death, o’er man’s expiring light, 
Lets fall interminable night. 

Once in the ¢ narrow houfe of clay,” 

* To dumb forge:fulnefs a prey,” 

No dreams of joy, no tale of love, 
The deep perennial gloom remove. 


Then come, and e’er the ftern beheft 

Of fate forbids us to be bleft ; 

While beauty blooms, and paffion glows, 
Hatte, let us {natch the thort-liv’d rofe? 
Let doting gray- beards ring in vain 

Duil changes on the moral ftrain ; 

Their frozen maxims nought avail ; 

Our hearts repeat a warmer tale. 


To love then, Laura, let us give 

The little fpan we have to live! 

Our moments fwift as arrows fly, 

And wing'd, like them, with deftiny, 

Tut GENEROUS SOLDIER. 
An Anecdote by Mr. Booker. 


BESIDE a path, worn bare by frequent 


feet, 

Sat—fhiv’ring in the blaff—an heary 
wretch, 

On whofe quench'd eye-balls the meridian 
fun 

Watfted its beams. A weather. beaten cap 


He, filent, held ; and left his piteous cafe 

Totonguchis woese Butfew more falt’r- 
ing fteps, 

Thro’ the dark world, he lonely had to 
tread, 

And then find fhelter in the peaceful grave. 

=—Speechlefs he fat ; but fat not long, in 
vain. 

A brave defender of old England's ifle 

Came where he was; and, with obfervant 


eye, 
Beheld and pitied him. On furlough 


bent, 
A knapfack o’er his belted thoulders lay, 
Containing his attirefoon told; finall 
wealth 
He'boafted elfe ; yet, of that little, caft 
A lib’ral portion to the fuppliant old,— 
Uniten, he ween'd, by ev'ry mortal eye. 
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But ome, not lefs with admiration touch’d 

Than he with pity, faw the gen’rous deed, 

And thus bim inftant hal’d: “Well 
pleas’d, brave youth, 

Witnets'd have I thy bounty ; which but 
ill 


5 

A foldier’s purfe can fpare—Allow me 
thus 

Such goodnefs to requite: be this thy 


mead 


_ He faid—prefenting, with his courteous 


fpeech, 

A piece of filver. Grareful, this, receiv’d 

The youthful warrior, and, receding 
ftraight, 

The fplendid coin beftow’d where late he 
threw ' 

His former off ring: then the doner kind 

Accofted thus-~‘ Forgive, too gen’rous 
fir! 

My rude appropriation of thy gift, 

Which that poor fuff’rer’s wants more ur- 
gent need, 

Than do my own.’—This faid, he hied 
away 

Swift, as if marching tothe battle’s call, 

Debarring further converfe ; or afraid 

To hear the voice of praife. Unknown, he 


Defeating ev'ry purpofe to promote 
Him in the martial ranks which Freedom’s 


ifle 

Guard from each hoftile arm.—But where 

ale want 

Conyathon’s willing mite no more fhall 
claim, 

The King of kings near his eternal throne 

Will place the Chriftian-hero: for the 
deed ats 

Approving fpirits, on aérial wing, 

To. iorns. high chancery, eclighted, 
bore ; 

And the recording angel it infcrib’d 

On monumental adamant and gold, 

In glorious charaéters of living light, 

Bright as the fun, and purer than his fires. 


The Cuitp of SorRow’s TALE. 


DENY, but do not taunt a maid 
Who never fcorn with fcorn repays ; 
Proud man, though now I afk your aid, 
Mine once, alas ! were happier days. 
But Sorrow mark’d me for her own 
Before I told my twentieth year— 
Yet when my friends began to frown, 
I but reproach’d them with—a tear. 
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I ne’er could frame the harth reply, 
The look unkind by feeling fear’d, 
E’en when I met difdain’s cold eye, 
E’en when [ cruel language heard. 
I've feen my friend, my earlieft friend, 
Refufe my tale of woe to hear ; 
Yet fiill unwilling to offend, 
All my remembrance was—a tear. 


And I have known the flanderer’s tongue 

My fame with vile difhonour taint, 
Yet on my lips no curfés hung, 

Tho’ mournful, mild was my complaint, 
And I was forced by cruel power 

To leave the fcenes I held moft dear: 
O! ‘twas indeed a trying hour! 

Yet all my language was—a tear. 


And I have known the youth I lov'd 
Retraé&t the vows he {wore to me, 
Behold my pallid cheek unmoved, 

And fmiling boaft that he was free ! 
Yet I was calm—and (hour of dread!) 
I faw him woo a maid more dear— 
But I was mute, I only fhed 
No—no!—I could not fhed a tear ! 


Ah! full was then my. cup of grief— 
Friends, fortune, lover, fame, ail lofta 
A beggar now I afk relief, 
A imall, a trifling boon at mot. 
Stil can you chide me from your door? 
Ah, no!—your looks compaflion wear— 
So large a gift!—Oh! awords were poor— 
I thank, [I blefs you in—a tear. 


On Viewing the Monastery, lately 
erected at LULWorTH *. 


By Jostru Hucxs. 


PERISH the bigot gloom of ancient years, 

That whelin'd the world in darknets and 
in tears ! 

Shall Superitition, clad in monkith cow], 

Spread her pale terrors o'er the fhrinking 
foul ? 

And ftill to reafon deaf, to Nature blind, 

Diffufe her empire o'er the abje€&t mind ? 

Shall man the tocial {cenes of life refign, 

To wet with ceafelefs tears religion’s fhrine? 

Live in a world of beauty and of love, _ 

Unbleffing and unbleit, and heaven ap- 

rove ? 
O thou who bendeft from yon azure tky 
Down on thefe realms thy never flumber- 


ing eye, 


* The Monks of this Monaftery profefs themfelves of the rigid order of the Carthu- 
fans. They cat nothing but vegetables and black bread; fleep on a hard board, in the 
cold weather, in their clothes, which they feldom pull off; and devote themfelves to 
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Didft thou for this thy bounteous arm ex- 
,__ tend, 

And thy own beauty to creation lend ? 

For this bid finile all nature at her birth, 

And _ever-varying charms enrich the earth ? 

O no, Religion, offspring of the tkies, 

Breathes the bleit {uunds of focial charities ; 

She {peaks of hope, fhe foftens human 
woes, 

find foft perfuafion from each accent flows ; 

She thuns the grandeur of the Gothic pile, 

The high-arch'd roof, and monumental 
aifle ; ; 

The perfumed altar, and time-moulder’d 
cells, 

And cloyfters pale, where Superftition 
dwells ; 

Roams free as air all Nature’s haunts a- 
mong, 

Where pour the woodland choir their artlefs 
tong ; 

At fabbath dawn a fober joy fhe feels, 

To hear the village bells refponfive peals ; 

With grateful heart, and eyes fuffus’d in 
tears, 

She views the thoufand forms that nature 
wears, 

The laughing morn with orient colours 


glow 
The fun’s lat bludies tinge the mountain's 
brow ; 
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Eve's fober fhadows o'er the landfcap® 


rife, 

And the night's flarry fplendour deck the 
fkies. 

Far from the bufy world’s infeéted pale, 

With Peace the fojourns in the cottaged 
v ale; 

Helplefs sad ¢ wan, where loath’d diftemper 
lies, ; 

Where, in dumb anguith, grief"s pale vo- 
tary fighs, 

Thither fhe fpceds with angel look ferene, 

And foothes with words of hope each fad- 
dening fcene. 

Now fhe delights to view, fublime of 
foul,” 


The ocean flood, or hear the thunder 


roll; { 
Now wandering flow the river's winding 
fhore, 


Or o'er the woodlands wild, and moun- 
tains hoar ; 

Now at the holy hour of parting day 

Wends thro’ the long-itretch'd vale her: 
thoughtlets way ; 

Sti}l liftening to the tuneful melody 

Of Nature's ever-changing minftrelfy : 

Where’er fhe goes, whate’er her eye fur- 


veys, 
In Nature's works fhe reads her Maker's 
* praite. 
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A NEW comedy, from the pen of Mr. 
Reynolds, intitled Lire, was performed 
at Covent Garden theatre, Nov. 1. 

The principal charagters were thus re- 
prefented : :— Primitive, Mr. Munden ; 
Sir Harry, Mr. Lewis ; Gabriel Lack- 
brain, Mr. Fawcett ; Marchmont, Mr. 
Murray ; Clifford, Mr. Farley ; Libra- 
rian, Mr. Emery.—Mrs. Belmont, mifs 


Chapman; Mrs. Decoy, Mjs. St. 
Ledger ; Rofa Marchmout, mifs Mur- 
ray. 


The fcene is laid at an Englifh water. 
ing-place, to which Mrs. Decoy, a lady 
whole charafter is fufficiently unfolded in 
her name, repairs on a matrimonial fpe- 
culation. Here the meets Lackbrain, a 
perfou in fentunent and views perfeétly 
congenial with her own, and by the means 
of a bale, intriguing guardian, who is al- 
fo the keeper of a rafiling-fhop and a hi. 
brary, a marriage is effeSted between 
them. ‘The progrefs of this .deteftahle 
plan, its completion, and final Pepe 
cont{tirute one of the principal branches of 
the i abi le. Contrafted war it is the pure 


aid difintcrefted pafion of fir Harry and 
7 


Rofa Marchmont. The father of Rofa 
is labouring under the greaieft pecuniary 
diftrefs ; fir Harry endeavours to relieve 
it; but the pride and delicacy of the 
Marchmonts will not fuffer his affiftance. 
At this moment Primitive, a wealthy, na- 
bob, and uncle of Lackbrain, arrives 
from India. He is delighted with the ac- 
count which he has reccived of his ne- 
phew’s marriage with a lady of rank and 
fortune, and who, in deteftation of the 
vices of the town, has devoted herfelf tar 
rural retirement. He flies to their cot- 
tage, fancying it another Arcadia, but 
finds it a .tcene of fenfuality, diffipation, 
and intrigue. In the courle of this in- 
qniry he becomes acquainted with Mrs, 
Relmont, an unhappy, friendlefs, per= 
fecuted, but amiable woman. He fym-, 
pathifes in her fufferings, and offers his* 
preteftion, though ignorant of her ftory, 
which fhe ftudioufly ‘conceals. At length 

it appears that fhe is his own daughter, 
whom he had abandoned in early life on 
account of her marriage with Marchmont, 
who had allo forfaken her without caule 
after the birth of Rofa. 


A reconciliation | 
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mimediately takes place between thele 
three parties. Rofa thus becomes the heir 
of Primitive, whofe fortune was to have 
devolved upon Lackbrain, and her union 
with fir Harry concludes the fable. 

The moral of this comedy is jut, and 
the feptiment weil caiculated to amule the 
fancy and improve the heart ; in the grave 
line of it, which is principally confined to 
the family of Marchmont, it is refined, 
interetting, and, in fome fcenes, particu- 
larly that of the reconciliation, deeply af- 
fefting and impreffive. In that of lighter 
caft, judicioufly blended with the former, 
it flows on in woaffetted playfulnefs, no 
where breaking out into harfh and angry 
fatire, or debafed, by puns and quaint 
conceits, but glitterimg along in neat 
point and delicate irony through all the 
prevailing foibles of modern lite and man- 
ners, 

But, whatever may be its intrinfic me- 
rit, it is greatly indebted for its faccefs to 
the extraordinary exertions of the per- 
formers. Among thofe who, as having 
parts of moft intereft, were moft confpi- 


cuous, were mefirs. Fawcett, Lewis, and | 


Munden, mifs Chapman, and mifs Mar- 
ray.-—The latter, in the delicate and ele- 
gant little charafter of Rofa, difplayed 
judgement, delicacy, and feeling. This 
young lady alfo executed the air allotted 
to the part with taite and {weetnefs. 





A Musicav draina, in three ats, 
called In Bonpocani, was performed 
at the fame theatre, November 15, for 
the firft time s it is the produdtion of Mr. 
T. Dibdin. 

The New Arabian Tales have fupplied 
the author with the ground-work of bis 
plot. The celebrated caliph, Haroun 
Alrafchid, is reprefeuted in queft of ad- 
ventures, and a ‘ knowledge of human 
dealing’ throughout his capital city of 


' Bagdat. Difguited like a wandering A- 


rab, he affumes the name of Ii Bondocani, 
which, when pronounced, his principal 
officers having been intormed of ints inten- 
tion, fecures his perfon from any indig- 
nity. In the courfe of his rambles he 
meets with Chebib, an old decayed mer- 
chant, and having become enamoured of 
his daughter, propoles to marry her. 
The offer is at firit reje&ed by Chebib, 
whe mitiakes the caliph in difguife for a 
robber, A fecondary-kind of intereft a- 
rifesfrom the confinement of a virtuous 


‘female in the dungeons of the baram for 


haying c!lowsed a man to enter the royal 
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apartments. Her innocence is cleared up, 
and it appears that the perfon who vifited 
her was her own father, who, difgraced 
by his fovereign, found accefs to his 
child, and endeavoured to refcue her from 
confinement. The drama concludes with 
the union of the caliph and Darina, and 
of Abdalla, Chebib’s fon, with Camira, 
the perfecuted lady, who had been impri- 
foned in the dungeons of the haram, 

The fcenery is executed with every pofs 
fible attention to the fubjeSt, and the view 
of Bagdat is uncommonly picturelque. 
No expence has been fpared on the dreffes 
and decorations, which have not been 
furpaffed on any former occafion in tafte, 
richnefs, and {plendour. 

The mufic is the joint compofition’ of 
mefirs. Morehead and Attwood. In the 
overture fome movements are introduced 
which are diftinguifhed for genuine har- 
mony, and the airs of Abdalla, Camira, 
and the caliph, are judicioufly fuited to 
the fubjeét. 

The drama was received with’ generad 
applauf. 


¥ 





SPECIMEN of the Soncs. 


Sonc—Mifs Dixon. 
SWEET Innocence! where'er thy blelt 
abode, 
Whether in virgin’s bofoms you refide, 
Or on thewings of faints afcending ride, 
Or with the fieeping infant reft, 
Or in the manfions of the bleft, 
From me, of guilt, O ilill aveit.the load! 
Peace, on thy downy pinions, hither fly, 
Let meek ey'd patience too be nigh,“ 
So fhal! Camira {corn pale fear, ° 
Nor heave a ground’efs figh, 
Nor fhed a cauielefs tear. 


Sonc=Mr. TownseENnD. 
Tuvus when the mariner, inciin'd to fleep, 
On a deceitful calm relies, 
Sudden the awful thunder roars, 
Sudden the forked light'ning flies, 
And the loud ftorms 2ppals the diftant 
thores. 
Whirlwinds and cataracts unite, 
To fill the wretch with dire affright, 
And wanton o’er the bofom of the deep. 


Or when the Indian, carelefs of his foes, 
Marches fecure beneath the foreit’s 
fhade, 
Too foon the adverfe fhout he knows; 
Tn vain he mixes in the Grife, 
Tho’ dear, the warrior fells his life, 
He falls, and dies with gore the hoftile 
‘Blade. 
2B 
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STATE PAPERS, 


Relative ti the Commencement of Negociations for Peace with France. 


THIS important correfpondence is 
given in forty-feven articles or numbers, 
and we have in the following analyfis re- 
tained every part of it that is truly inte- 
refting. 

The three firft articles are merely in- 
troduétory to overtures, and the fourth 
contains M. Otto's full powers :—= 

* Bonaparte, firft conful of the French 
republic, in virtue of the gift article of 
the conftitution, gives to the citizen Otto, 
commiffary of the government for the ex- 
change of prifoners in England, power to 
propofe, to confent to, and to fign, con-~ 
tormably to his inftruétions, a general 
armiftice between the French republic and 
bis majefly the king of Great Britain. 

(Signed) 
By the firft conful, BONAPARTE. 

The fecretary of ftate, H. B. MARET.” 
© Done at Paris, at the palace of the 

Government, the 2d Fruétidor, 

ear 8 of the Republic.” 

he sth and 6th numbers, relate to the 
powers given by lord Grenville to com- 
miffioner George, to confer with citizen 
Otto, and minutes of his inftructions to 


“that effe& are inferted. Then follow the 


particulars of the conference, ‘ftsfing the 
demand of a naval armiftice, with com- 
munications and explanatory remarks re- 
fpecting the propofed conferences at Lu- 
neville, the conneétion between this coun- 
try and Auftria, and the armiftice figned 
by count St Julien. At length is brought 
forward the 
PROJET. 

1. Theré thall be a fufpenfion of hofti- 
lities between, the fleets and armies of the 
French republic and thole of Great Bri- 
tain. _ 
a2. The hips of war and merchant vef- 
{e's of each nation fhall enjoy a tree navi- 
gation, without being fubjeét to any 
fearch, and fhall obferve the ufage efta- 
blifhed previous to the war.’ 

3- Ail veffels, of either nation, cap- 
tured after the = of Fruétidor, fhall be 
reftored. 

4. The places of Malta, Alexandria, 
Belleifle, thall be affimilated to the places 
of Ulm, Philipfburgh, and Ingolitadt ; 
that is to fay, all neutral or French vef- 
fels fhall have permiffion freely to enter 
them, in ordes to furnifh them with pro- 


willons. 


5. The fquadrons which blockade 
Breft, Cadiz, Toulon, Fiuthing, fhail 
return into their own harbours, or at leat 
thal! out of fight of the coaft. 

6. Three Englith officers fhall be dif- 
patched, one direétly to the admiral com- 


manding in the Mediterranean, anotiter - 


to the commander of the fquadron before 
Malta, the third to the commander of the 
blockade of Alexandria, to notify to them 


the prefent armiftice, and to convey to. 


them orders to conform themfelves there- 
unto. The faid officers fhall pafs through 
France, in order the more expeditioully to 
arrive at their deftination, 

- 7. His catholic majefty and the Bata~. 
vian republic are included in the prefent 
armiftice, 





To this propofal tie following offieial- 


anfwer was made :—~ 
NOTE. 

The underfigned has hac the honour to 
lay before the king the official anfwer of 
the French goverriment, which he received 
from M. Otto on the 4th inftant ; and 
alfo the projet of an armittice, communi 
cated on the fame day. 

The fpirit of thar anfwer is unhappily 
but little confonant with thofe appearances 
of a conciliatory difpofition which had be- 
fore been manifeited. If it be really prac- 
ticable in the prefent moment to teltore 
permanent tranquillity to Europe, ‘this 
obje& mutt be effected by very different 
means than thofe of fuch a controverfy as 
that paper is calculated to produce. 

Some reply however is indifpenfably 
neceflary to the affertions there advanced, 
which, if now paffed over, might be con- 
fidered as admitted. 

The articles which an Auftrian officer, 
charged with no fuch commiffion, was 
perfuaded to fign at Paris, do indeed ap. 
pear to his majefty little calculated to ter- 
minate the calamities of Europe. 

But whatever be the tendency of the 


conditions which the French governinent — 


has there fpecified, there can bé nv pre- 
tence for te aca them as_ prelimima- 
ries concluded by Auftria, or annulled by 


the intervention of his majefty. 

‘The engagements by which the cour's 
of London and Vienna have agreed not to 
treat, except in concert with each other, 
were conclided before there was any quef- 
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tion of thefe pretended preliminaries of 

ace. And the firft intimations which 

is majefty received of their fignature were 

accompanied hy the exprefs declarations 

of his ally, that they were wholly unau- 

thorifed, and muft be confidered as abfo- 
tutely null. : 

French government could indeed 
expeét no other determination to be taken 
by his Imperial majefty, The want of all 

ers or inftruétions for fach a treaty, on 
the part of the Auftrian officer, was, at the 
time, diftin@ly notified by him to thefewho 
treated with him, and is declared even on 
the very face of the paper which he 
figned, 

With. refpest, therefore, to the fup- 
pofed demand of his majefty to ‘be admit- 
ted to thofe negociations, nothing more 
is neceffary to be faid. The note deliver- 
ed to M. de Thugut, by lord Minto, 
fufficiently explains the part which his 
majefty is really difpofed to take in any 
negociation which may be regularly fet on 
foot for general peace. 

The king has always been perfuaded 
that the refult of fuch a lation can 
alone effectually reeftablith the tranquillity 
of Europe. 

Experience has confirmed this opinion ; 
and it is only from the conviction of its 
truth that his majefty has now been in- 
duced to wave his ftrong objéCtions to the 
firt propofal of a naval armiftice, and to 
enter into the difcuffion of the conditions 
on which it may be eftablithed. 

His majetty, judging from the experi- 
ence of fo many former negociations, con- 
fiders fach an armittice as in no degree 
likely either to expedite or to facilitate an 
arrangement of the direét interefts of 
Great Britain and France. 

He views it in no other light than as a 
temporary advantage which it is propofed 
to him.to yield to hisenemy, in order to 
prevent the renewal of continental hoftili- 
ties, and thereby to contribute to the con- 
clufion of a general peace, 

And on this ground, notwithfanding 
the many difadvantages which he is fenfi- 
ble matt refult to this country from fuch 
a meafure, he is refolved to give to his 
allies and to all Europe this new pledge 
of the fentiments by which he is aGtuated ; 
provided that his enemies are difpofed to 
regulate the conditions of fuch an armif- 
tice, as far as the nature of the cafe will 
allow, in conformity to the obvious and 
eftablithed principle of fuch arrangements. 

This principle: is, that. the refpective 
pofition of the two parties fhould remain, 
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during the continuance of the armiftice, 
fuch as it was at its commencement ; and 
that neither of them thould by its opera- 
tion, acquire frefh advantages or new 
means of annoying his enemy, fuchas he 
could not- otherwife ob:ain. The diffi- 
culty of doing this with the fame preci- 
fion, in, the cafe of naval operations, as 
by land, has already been adverted to in 
a former note; and it conftitutes a lead- 
ing objection to the meafure itfelf. 

But the French projet, inftead of at- 
tempting to remove or leffen thefe difficul 
ties, departs. at once, and in every article, 
from the principle itfelf, although exprefs- 


ly recognsfed and ftudioufly maintained in 


the continental armittice, which is there 
referred to as the foundation and model of 
this tranfaétion. 

It is propofed, in effe&, that the block- 
ade of the naval ports and arfenals of the 
king’s enemies fhould be raisedy that 
they thould be enabled to remove their 
fleets to any other ftations, and to divide 
or to colleé& their force as they may judge 
moft advantageous to their future plans g 
the importation both of provifions and of 
naval.and military ftores is to be wholly 
unreftrained. Even Malta and the ports 
of Egypt, though exprefsly ftated to bé 
now blotkaded, are to be freely victual- 
Jed, and for an unlimited period, in di- 
re&t contradi€tion to the ftipulations of the 
German armiftice refpe&ting Ulm and In- | 
golftadt, to which places it is neverthelefs 
profeffed to affimilate them: and this go- 
vernment is expected to bind itfelf toward 


-the allies of France, even before any re- 


ciprocal engagement can be received from 
them ; while, at the fame time, all mens 
tion of the king’s allies is on the ocher 
hand totally omitted. r 

Toa propofal fo manifeftly repugnant 
to juftice and equality, and {0 injurious 
not only to his majefty’s interelts, but al- 
fo to thofe of his allies, it cannot be ex. 

ted that any motive fhould induce the 

ing to accede, 
he counter-projet, which the under- 
figned has the honour to tranfnit to M. 
Otto, contains regulations in this refpect 
more nearly correfponding with that prin- 
ciple of equality on which alone hig ma- 
jefty can confent to troat. 

Even thofe articles are, in mapy im- 
portant points, and particularly in what 
telates to the a€tual ttations of his majef- 
ty’s {quadrons, very far fhort of whet his 
majefty might juftly demand from a refe. 
rence to the general principle above ftated, 
from — to the conditions of the 
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continental armiftice,; or from the relative 
fituation of naval forces and a confidence 
is repofed In the good faith of his enemies, 
which, although it can never be claimed 
in tranfaétions between belligerent powers, 
his majelty is neverthelefs willing to hope 
he fhall not find to have been mifplaced 
on the prefent occafion. 

If M. Otto is empowered to accede to 
thef itipulations, a proper perfon will im- 
mediately be authorifed to fign them on 
his majefty’s part ; if not, he is requefted 
to tranfmit them, without delay, to his 
government. ; 

(Signed)  °GRENVILLE. 
Downing-fireet, Sept. 7, 1800. 





COUNTER PROJET. 

It having been agreed that negociations 
for a general peace thall be iinmediately 
fet on foot between the emperor of Ger- 
many, his Britannic majeity, and the 
French republic, and an armiftice. having 
already been concluded between the forces 
of his Imperial majelty and thole of the 
French republic, it is agreed that an ar- 
miftice fhall allo take place between the 
forces of his Britannic majefty and thofe 
of the Frerich republic, on the terms and 
in the manner following: that is to 
fay— 

1. All hoftilities, both by fea and land, 
betweeh the forces of the two contracting 
parties, fhall be fufpended, and fhall not 
he renewed until after fourteen days no- 
tice given of the termination of the armif- 
tice. ‘This notice, in fo far as relates to 
the parts of Europe north tof Cape St. 
Vincent, mult be given by one of the two 
governments to the other, and is to be 
reckoned from the day in which the fame 
hall be received by the government to 
whom itis given. In the Mediterranean, 
or other parts ‘of the world, the notice 
mit be given by the refpeftive command- 
ing officers. _ But in cafe of the renewal of 
holtilities between Auttria and France, the 
armiftice between Great Britain and France 
is likewife to be confidered as terminated, 
fo foon as fuch renewal of hottilities thall 
Be known to the offieer commanding the 
Britith force ; except only in fo far as re- 
lates to prizes of merchant veflels, which 
fhall be regulated by the third article of 
this convention. 


2. Orders thall immediately be fent by’ 


the two governments to their officers in the 
different parts of the world, to conform 
themfelves to this agrecment, fea-paffes 


- fhall be given to the fhips which are to 


garry thefe orders 5 aud his Britannic ma- 


jefty’s officers to be fent for that pu 
‘tnctigh Pranc, fhall. be furnithed sen 
the neceffaiy paffports and facilities to exe 
pedite their journey. 

3. All prizes made in any part of the 
world during the continuation and 
tion of the armiftice, by any officers hav< 
ing attually received due notice of this 
agreement, fhall be reftored; and gene- 
rally, whether fuch notice fhall have been 
received or not, all prizes made in the 
Channel, or in the North Seas, after 12 
days (to be reckoned from the exchange 
of the ratifications of this convention) fhall 
be reftored; and the fame periods fhall be 
allowed in this refpe&t for the other parts 
of the world, as were ftipulated by the 
22d article of the preliminaries of the lat 


ce. 

4. Malta, and the maritime towns and 
ports of Egypt, thall be placed on the 
fame footing as thofe places which, though 
comprifed within the demarcation of the 
French army in Germany, are occupied 
by the Auftrian troops ; confequently, no- 
thing fhall be.admitted by fea which can 
can give additional means of defence ; and 
provifions only for fourteen days at.a time, 
in proportion to the confumption, as it 
fhall be afcertained by commifiaries to be 
named for the purpofe, who fiiall have 
ape! to eflablifh the neceffary regulations 
or giving eff & to this itipulation, con- 
formably to the principles of the 4th arti- 
cle of the convention concluded between 
the Auftrian and French generals in Gers 
many. 
5 The blockade of Breft, Toulon, 
and any other of the ports of France, by 
his majefty’s fleets, fhall be difcontinued ; 
and all Britith thips thall be inftru&ed 
not to interrupt or obftru&t the trade or 
nayigation of any hhips failing to or from 
the coalts of France, except in the article 
of naval or military fores, which are not 
to be brought thither by fea during the 
prefent armiftice. None of the thips of 
war now [tationed in the fame ports ref- 
pectively thall, before the renewal of holti- 
lities, be removed tu any other ftation. 

6. The allies of the two parties fhall fe- 
verally be at liberty to accede to this ars 
miftice, if they fo think fit; provided that 
they alfo engage to obferve a like armi- 
ftice, on conditions fimilar to thole here 
fpecified, toward fuch of the allics on the 
other fide as fhall alfo accede to it. 

The periods or terms to be fixed for the 
commencement of tbe armittice in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the world, as with re- 
fpest ta each of the faid allies, are to be ree 
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gulated in. conformity to tbe ftipulations 
contained in the 3d article of this conven- 
tion, as between Great Britain and France ; 
and the faid periods or terms are to be 
reckoned from the day on which the accef- 
fion of fuch power to the armiftic? thall 
have been duly notified by fuch power to 
the party with whom it is at war; | Such 
notification, duly authenticated by the go- 
vernment on whofe part it is made, may 
either be tranfmitted by couriers or flags 
of truce, or through the channel of the two 
contraéting parties, to each other recipro- 
cally. The naval ports and arfenals of 
the allies of France are, during fuch. ar- 
mmitlice, to be placed on the fame footing 
with thofe of France; and the notices 
which are to precede the renewal of hoftt- 
lities, as well as all other matters relating 
to fuch armiftice, are to be regulated ac- 
cording to the terms of fuch convention. 
7, This convention fhall be ratified, 


and the ratifications thal] be exchanged’ 


within the term of ten days, or fuoner, if 
the fame be practicable, 





M. Otto replies to this note, that the 
principles they contain are fo contrary to 
his inftru&tions that he muft wait for fur- 
ther Commilnications from France ; and 
on the 16th of September, another appli- 
cation is made by him, in which it is ar- 
‘guied that the object of the French is to 
obtain advantages in a naval armiftice 
equal to thofe they lofe by the armiftice in 
Germany. It is denied that the Englith 
projet grants France any advantages. To 
fhew what it lofes by the continental truce, 
it reprefents Auftria fortifying her for- 
trefles, recruiting her armies, which fhe 
may reftore in fix months, organizing 
Naples ; and the Imperial armies recover- 
ing from their panic, while France might 
have been conquering. This alternative 
is offered: if England withes for a'fepa- 
rate peace and a feparate negociation, her 
projet will be acceded to ; but if the defires 
a general peace and a general negocration, 
the projet of France mutt be accepted. 
France announces her expeétation, in cafe 
of an armiftice, of being able to commu- 
nicate with the iflands of France and re- 
union —with her Weft India colonies, and 
fend a few thoufand men to Egypt. The 
forts of the emperor furrounded by the 
French daily, require troops to replace 
thofe who die. ‘The permiflion to victual 
the harbours of France is denied to be a 
favour, as food is got from the integior. 

ours 
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LORD GRENVILLE'& REPLY. 

The note inclofed in M. Otto's Jetter of 

fei 16th initant, has-been laid before the 
ing. . 

His maiefty has not feen in that paper 
any freth fuggettions on the fubject of a 
naval armiftice, which can at all vary. the 
anfwer tranfmitted to M. Otto,,on the 7th 
inttant, , “, ‘ 

Neither his majefty's known e . 
ments to. his allies, nor his defire; Dre. 
cently expreffed, to contribute to the re- 
ftoration of general tranquillity in Europe, 
will admit of his feparating his interefts 
from thofe of the powers with whom he is 
conneéted in the profecution of the war 3 
much lefs could he entertain the idea of 
confenting, for fuch a purpofe, to any 
naval armiftice ; a meafure which he has 
already declared to be totally inapplicable 
toa feparate difcuffion. of the interefts af 
Great Britain and France. . aug 

This propofal being therefore one which 
the French government muft have known 
that his majefty could not accept, the fup- 
na alternative profelfed to be offered to 
nis majefty’s choice, amounts to nothing 
more than to the fimple renewal of a de- 
mand already reje&ted. No freth induce- 
ment is ftated which fhould now difj 
his majefty to confent to thofe conditions 
of armuftice for .joint negociation, which 
nd pes before confidered as only inadmif- 

ible, 

From information received fince the lait 
communications on this fubje& took place, 
his majetty has. obferved with equal fur- 
prife and concern that the orders for giv- 
Ing notice of the termination of the conti- 
nental armiftice muft aftually have been 
difpatched from Paris at the very time 
when the continuance of that armiftice was 
propofed to his majefty as the condition 
and inducement for a maritime truce. 
And if, in additign to. this circumftance, 
his majefty were to collet the prefent dif- 
politions of his enemies from the terms re- 
fpe&ting his conduét and views with which 
their recent communications with his al- 
lies are filled, the conclufion mutt be ex- 
tremely unfavourable to the exiftence of 
any difpofition to conciliation. 

His majefty is however ftill willing te 
wave all reference to thefe confiderations, 
and to regulate his conduét by the motives 
which he has already explained, He ftill 
looks, therefore, to a naval armiftice, on 
fuitable conditions, as to a ficrifice which 
he may be induced te make in order to 
prevent the renewal of hoftilities on the 
Continent, and thereby to figilitate ticks 
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joint negociations for al peace which 
sagt perhaps be accelerated by fuch an 
arrangement, although they are by no 
means neceffarily dependent on it. 

But when it is required that the extent 
of the facrifice which his majefly is to 
make fhould be regulated neither by any 
fair ftandard of equality, nor by the or- 
dinary rules which govern fuch tranfac- 
tions ; when, without any reference to the 
interefts of his own people, he is called 
wpoh to proportion his conceffions to the 
exaggerated eitimates which his enemies 


. have formed of the benefits derived to his 


allies from the continental armittice ; and 
when, on fuch grounds as thefe, condi- 
tions are infifted on which even thefe could 
not warrant, it becomes neceffary to ftate 
diftin@lly that his majefty neither recognizes 
this priciple, nor, if hg did, could he 
agree in this application of it. - 
His majefty is not, indeed, called upon 
to appreciate the relative advantages which 


_the prolongation of the continental armif- 


tice might really afford to cach of the be!- 
ligerent powers. But even of thofe. cir- 


» tamftances which are enumerated by the 


French government as exclufively advan- 
tageous to Aultria, many are evidently 
beneficial to both parties, and are fo nearly 
to an-equal extent. ‘ 

If, during the interval of repofe which 
has already elapfed, the Auftrian armies 
have been reeftablifhed, recruited, and re- 
mforced, France has not been inattentive 
to the fame meéafures. If the fubfidies 
which his majefty has furnifhed are appli- 
ed by his ally to the formation or tran{port 
of mragazines, France has appropriated to 
fimilar purpofes the rigorous contributions 
exacted from thofe countries which the 
exiftence of an armiftice has not exempted 
from that calamity. The places in the 
rear of the Auftrian army may have been 
repaired ; but the pofition of the French 
armies has alfo been {trengthened, and even 
the blockaded towns may perhaps fuffer 
more from the increafed length of the 
blockade, than they can profit by any in- 
ternal meafures for improving their de- 
ferices. 

Into other points of comparifon his ma- 
jelty forbears to enter. No part of the 
varied fucceffes of the confinental war ap- 

ar to him to entitle his enemies to pre- 
fame on any afcendant over the fpirit of the 
Auftrian armies, 

But were the affertions of the French 
government, in thele refpeéts, better 
grounded than his majefly conceives them 
to be, the principle itfelf wouid ill be ia- 


admiffible. It is impoffible that, his ma. 
jefty can admit that compenfation is to be 
demanded from him for the extent of thofe 
advantages, whatever they might really 
be, which his ally might derive from the 
omer of the armiftice; yet orp 
uch compenfation is in a great of 
fered by his majetty.—In - ae a 
naval armiftice on fuch terms as. have al- 
ready been acceded toon his majelty’s part, 
he has made. confiderable facrifices, and 
placed .within the reach of his. enemies 
great and obvious advantages, which their 
reprefentation in vain endeavours to de- 
preciate ; he has thereby given to all Eu- 
rope a ftrong pledge of his concern for, the 
general welfare, an‘l_ to his. enemies a de- 
cided proof of pacific difpofition, — 

But to yield to the prefent demand 
would be to facrifice thofe means of. pres 
fent defence, and thofe pledges of ‘future 
fecurity, which have been acquired, _b 
fuch great and memorable efforts, 
which he can never be expected to forego 
till the refult of thofe negociations, .m 
whigh he has declared. bis _readinefs to 
concur, thall have crowned his endeavours 
for the happinefs of his pepple by the re- 
ftoration of fafe and honourable peace. 

(Signed) GRENVILLE. 
Downing. ftreet, Sept.20. ; i 





The following. new Projet is fabmitted 

by M. Orta to Lord Grenville. 
Paojer. : ’ 

In gonfideration. of its having been a- 
gred that negociations for.a general peace 
thall be iminediately opened between the 
French republic and its allies on one fide, 
and his Imperial majefty, his Britannic 
majefty, and their allies, on the other fide; 
and that the armiflice which has already 
been concluded between the armies of the 
French republic and thofe of his Imperial 
majefty may be prolunged, if an equivalent 
armiftice fhould be concluded between the 
forces of the French republic and thofe of 
his ‘Britannic majefty, the two govern- 
ments have agreed to conclude the fait ag 
miftice upon the following conditions . 

_Article 1. All holtilities both by fea and 
Jand, between the two. nations, fhall be 
fufpended, and fhall not be renewed till 
after a month’s notification prior to the 
end of the armiftice. In all parts of ‘the 
world, the armitlice fhall not be broken 
without the exprefs order of the contraét- 
ing governments ; and hoftilities fhall not 
be renewed until a month after the notifi- 
cation which may have been given by the 


geneval or commanding officer of one of 
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the two nations to that of the other na- 


tion. 

2. Orders thall be immediately tranf- 
mitted by the two governments to the 
commanding officers in the feveral * parts 
of the world, dire&ting them to aét in cone 
formity with this convention. Paffports 
fhall be given to the perfons who hall 
carry-out thefe orders ; and the officers of 
his Britannic majefty who thall travel 
through France for tis purpofe fhall re- 
ceive fafe-conduéts, and the neceffary fa- 
cilities for accélerating their journey. 

3- All prizes made in any part of the: 
world, daring the continuance of the ar- 
miltice, by any officer having actually re- 
ceived the notification of this convention, 
fhall be reftored. .And generally (whe- 
ther this notification fhail have been made 
or not) all prizes made in the channel, or 
if the north feas, after twelve days, to be 
¢omputed from the exchange of the ratifi- 
ations of this convention, thall be reftor- 
ad; and, in regard to this object, theterms 
fhalt be fixed for the other parts of the’ 
world conformably to the ftipulations of 
the 22d article of the preliminaries of the 
laft peace ; whence it refults, that, com- 
puting from the day of the faid exchange, 
all trading veffels of either nation fhall have 
the power of putting out to fea, and of 
navigating freely as before the war. 

4. Malta and Egypt fhall be affimilated 
to the places in Germany, which, although 
blockaded by the French army, have been 
permitted to enjoy the benefit of the con- 
tinenta armiftice. Malta thall be furnifh- 
ed with provifions for fifteen days at a 
time, at the rate of ten thoufand rations 
per diem. With: to Egypt, fix 
French frigates thall have the liberty of 
failing from Toulon, of unlading at Alex- 
andria, and of returning without being 
fearched, and without fuffering any oppo- 
{tion during their paffage, either from 
Englift thips, or from thofe of the allies 
of Great Britain. An Englith officer of 
rank fhalt for this purpofe embark on 
board one of the frigates, and fhall travel 
through France on his way to Toulon, 

5. The blockade of Breaft, of Toulon, 
and of :every other Freneh port, thall be 
raifed ; and all Britifly captains fhall re- 
ceive inftruétions not to interrupt the trade 
of any veffel either-entering therein, or go- 
ing out thereof. © No hhip of the line, how- 
ever, of two or three hichis a€tually at 
anchor in the faid ports, fhall be at liberty 
to go out before the renewal of hoflilitics, 
for the purpofe of changing its fituation ; 

but frigates, -floops, and other finalt fips 
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of war, my ‘relly: oat and navigate, 
and, in’ the event af their mecting at ‘fer 
with thips belonging to tis Britannic ma- 
jefty, they fhall irs Sak the cuftoms efta- 
blifhed before the war. ' 


6. The land forces’ in the pay of his 


Britannic majefty thall not have the power 
of difembarking in any port of Fealy,; duns 
ing the continuance of the prefestt ar- 
multice. ¥ 

7. The allies of France, namely, Spain,. 
the Batavian republic, and Genoa, hall: 


' participate in the benefit of the prefent ar- 


miftice. (If his Briiannic majelty inflt 
upon including his ailies in. the armiltice, 


they thall enjoy the fame advantages with 


thofe of France: ) 

%. The prefent convention fhall be rati- 
fied, and the ratifications fhall be ex- 
changed in the fpace of ten days, or fooner, 
if it fiould be poffible. , 





Lord Grenville’s reply to M. Otto is 
next inferted, 

His lordfhip ebjetts to the fincerity, of 
the French, that they gave notice of break- 
ing the armittice in Germany, at the very 
moment they propofed a naval armillice to 
England. His lordthip fays, ne man cau 
believe that the prefent war can be te:mi- 


nated fincerely by a fucceffion of feparate 


treaties. 

As the converfation between Mr. Hama 
mond and citizen Otto, relates more to the 
fentiments of the latter than to thofe of the 
French government, we omit them, and 
proceed to the rupture of the overtures, 
which takes place in confequence of the 
following letter : 


Hereford-ftreet, 16 Vendemiaire, 
7 Year 9. (O&. 8, 1800) 
ir, 


T have received the letter which you did 
me the honour to addrefs to me this morn- 
ing, requefting that T would acquaint you 
in writing with the fubftance of the com. 
munication which [ have been direSted to 
make to you, the importance of the objet 
to which it relates rendering you apprehen- 
five lett you fhould not Soke have 
feized the meaning of the communication, 
I haften, therefore, to tranfmit the fub- 
ftance of it to you. 





The laft notes which were exchanged, - 


and feveral important events, which have 
completely changed the bafis upon which 
the propofed armiftice was to have been 
eftablifhed, having put an end to the pe- 
gociation on foot, F had the honour to in- 
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form you, that notwithftanding the cir- 
cumitances which are oppofed to the con- 
elufion of a maritime truce, the firit conful 
is invariably difpoied to receive any over- 
tures relative to a feparate negociation be- 
tween France and Great Britain, and that 
the mode of fuch overture entirely depends 
wpon the option of his majefty : that when 
the king thal! think proper to fend for that 
purpofe a plenipotentiary to Paris, T am 
authorifed not only to confent to it, but 
to deliver to him the neceffary paflport. 
That if, on the contrary, his majelly 
fhould prefer that the preliminary negocia- 
tions thould be begun at London, {pecial 
powers will be fent to ine for that purpofe. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
Mr. Hammond. (Signed) OrTto. 


Sir, Downing-ftreet, O&.'9, 1800. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of yelterday’s date ; 
and I am direSted in return to acquaint 
you, that his majeity’s government entirely 
agrees in the opinion there expreffed, that 
all further difcuffion of the terms of a na- 
val armiftice would be fuperfluous, as the 
only object which it was propofed to his 


majefty to fecure by fuch an arrangement 
has in the mean time been made the ground 
< feparate facrifices required from his 
ally. 

With re(pect to the propofal of opening 
negociations for a feparate peace, his mae 
jelty, retaining always the fincere defire 
which he has uniformly exprefied for the 
rettoration of general tranquillity in Eu- 
rope, muft at the fame time renew his for- 
mer declarations of an jnvariable determi- 
nation to execuie with punGuality and 
good faith his engagements with bis al- 
Kies ; and mutt theretore fteadily decline to 


enter into any meafures tending to fepa.’ 
rate his intereits from thofe of the powers 


who fhall continue to make common caufe 
with him in the profecution of the war. 
Iam, &c. &c. 
M. Otto. (Signed) Geo. Hammonp, 





he appendix merely contains two let. 
ters from baron Thugut and lord Minto, 
witli fome official papers from general 
Kicber and his aid-de-camp, refpetting 
ihe evacuation of Egypt. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


FOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuetday, November 11. 

THIS day his majefty came to the houfe 
of peers, and being in his royal robes feated 
on the throne wijh the ufual folemuity, fir 
Francis Moleyneux, ufher of the black rod, 
was jent with a meilage from his majelty 
to the houfe of commons, commanding 
their attendance in thehoute of peers. ‘The 
commons being come thither accordingly, 
his majcity was pleaied to make tie fullow- 
ing moit gracious fpeech ; 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* My tender concern for the welfare of 
my fubjects, and a fenfe of the difficulties 
with which the poorer ciafles particularly 
have to ftrugg'e, from the prefent high 
price of provifions, have induced me to call 
you together at an earlier period than I had 
otherwiie intended. No object can be 
nearer my heart than that, by your care and 
wiidom, ail fuch meafures may be adopted 
as:msy, upon full confideration, appear 
beii calculated to alleviate this fevere pref- 
fure, and to prevent the danger of its re- 
currence, by promoting, as far as poffibie, 
the permanent extention and improvement 


“ef our agriculture. 


*Forthe object of immediate relief, your 
7 


arention will naturally be diref&ted in the 
firli mfiance, to the belt mode of affording 
the esrleft and mott ample encouragement 
for the importation of all de(criptions of 
gran trom abroad, 

‘ Such a fupply, aided by the examples 
which you have jet on former occafions of 
attention to economy, and frugality in the 
coniumption of corn, is moft likely to con- 
tribute to a reduction in the prefent high 
price, and to infure, at the fame time, the 
means of meeting the demands for the ne- 
— confumption of the year. 

* The prefent circumftances will alfo, I 
am perfuaded, render the tate of the laws 
refpecting the commerce in the various ar-. 
ticles of provifion the object of your ferious 
dchberations, 

* If, on the refult of that deliberation, it 
fhall appear to you that the evil neceffarily 
ariuing from unfavourable feafons has been 
encreafed by any undue combinations or 
fraudulent practices, for the fake of adding 
unfairly to the price, you will feel an ear- 
neft detire of effe€tuaily preventing fuch 
abufes; but you will, 1 am fure, be care- 
ful to diftinguith any practice of this na- 
tare from that regular and long eftablifhed 
courfe of trade which experience has fhewn 
to be indefpenfible, in the préfemt ftate of 
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' fociety; for the fupply of the markets and 


for the fubfiftence of my people. 

* You will have feen with concern the 
temporary difturbances which have taken 
piace in fome parts of the kingdom. Thofe 
malicious and difaffe&ted perfons, who 
cruelly take advantage of the prefent dit- 
ficulties to excite any of my fubjedts to aés 
in violation of the laws and of the public 
peace, are’ in the prefent circumftances 
doubly criminal, 2s fuch proceedings mutt 
neceffarily and immediately tend to encreafey. 
in the higheft degree, the evil complained 
of ; while they, at the fame time, endanger 
the permanent tranquillity of the country, 
on wh'ch the well being of the induftrious 
clafles of ‘the community muft always 
principally depend. 

‘ The voluntary exertions which have 
on this oceafion been made for immediate 
repreffion of thefe outrages, and in fupport 
of the laws and public’ peace, are theretore 
entitled to my higheit praif. 


* Gentlemen of the Houft of Com- 
mons, : 
€ Under the circumftances of the prefent 
meeting, I am defirous of afking of you 
fuch fupplies only as may. be neceffary for 
carrying on the public fervice, till the par- 
liament of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland may conveniently be 
affembled. The eftimates for that purpofe 
will be laid before you; and I have no 
doubt of your readinefs to make fuch pro- 
vifion as the public interefts may appear to 
require. 


* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have dive&ted copies to be laid before 
you of thofeé communications which have 
recently pafled between me and the French 
government, refpeéting the commencement 
of negociations for peace. You will fee 
in them freth and ftriking proofs of my 
earneft defire to contribute to the re-elta- 
blithment of general tranquillity.; .That 
defire on my part has hitherto been un- 
happily fruftrated by the determination of 
the enemy to enter only on a feparate ne- 
gociation, in which it was impofibie for 
me to engage, confiftently either with pub- 
lic faith, or with a due regard to the per- 
manent fecurity of Europe. 

* My anxiety for the fpeedy reftoration 
Of peace remains unaltered ; and there will 
be no obftacle nor delay on my part to the 
adoption of fuch meafures as may beit 
tend to accelerate and promote that de- 
firable end, confiftently with the honour of 
this country, and the true interes of my 
people; but if the difpofition of our ene- 
mies fhould continue to render this great 
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object of all my wifhes unattamable, with 
out the facrifice of thefe effential confidera- 
tions, om the maintenance of which all its 
advantages mutt depend, you will, Iam 
confident, perfevere iu affording me the 
fame loyal and fteady fupport which I have 
experienced through the whole of this im- 
portant contelt, and which has, under the 
bleffing of providence, enabled me, during 
a period of fuch unexampled difficulty and 
calamity to all the farrounding nations, té 
maintain unimpaired the fecurity and ho- 
nour of thefe kingdoms.” : 

As foon as his majetty had withdrawn, 
the fpeech was read by the lord chancellor 
from the woolfack, and aftefward by the 
clerk at the table. 

The duke of Somerfet rofe to move the 
addrefs in a fpeech of fome length. His 
grace touched upon the various topics refer- 
red to in his majeity’s fpeech. He faid that 
minifters were entitled to praife in advifing 
the calling of parliament to inveftigate a 
fubjeS&t which interefted moft nearly all 
ranks and defcriptions of people, and oa 
which nodecided opinions fhould be throwa 
out until proper information were laid be- 
fore the houfé. With refpe& to the quef- 
tion of war and attainment of peace, he 
thoughtfthat the beft way tof (ecure that blef 
fing was to fhew ourfelves prepared for a 
vigorous profecution of the war, fhould that 
alternative be neceflary. His grace then 
moved the addrefs, which, as ufual, was 
little more than an echo of the fpeech. 

Lord Hobart feconded the addrefs, and 
{poke ably in fupport of what fell from the 
noble duke. 

Lord Holland, ina noble fpeech of con- 
fiderable length, difplayed his u‘wal ta- 
lent. He lamented the exifting fcarcity, 
and agreed with minifters that too much 
attention fhould not be paid to clamours 
againft foreftallers, regraters, and perfons 
acculed of monopoly. The fubjeét required 
the moft ferious confideration, and the 
laws revifion; but he contended that in a 
great degree the fcarcity was to be attribut- 
ed to the war, which, as well as to the ca- 
lamitous circumftances of the country in 
general, was to’be attributed to the mif- 
conduét of miniiters, and concluded by 
moving an amendment, the effect of which 
was to advife his majefty to remove his pre- 
fent minifters, as a firlt ftep toward pro- 
curing the bleffings of peace. 

Lord Romney fpoke ‘at fome length in 
reply to what fell from Lord Holland, 

Lord Grenville {poke at a confiderable 
length, and defended the conduét of minif- 
ters with great ability. With refpeét to 
the — queltion of fcarcity, it was 
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one that deferved the moft ferious confide- 
ration, as well as {peedy enquiry, and fuch 
it was the intention of mimfters to give it, 
and he doubted not but the happieit effedts 
would ariie from the united exertions of 
parliament and the executive. 

The houfe then divided on the amend- 
met, for it 5 5 againt it 50; majority 45. 
Thurfday, November 13. 

Lord Grenville preitnted the papers re- 
Jative to the lace negociation with theFrench 
gov raument, aud faid, that as they were al- 
ready niimted and diftributed at the door, 
anv notion ty haye them printed would be 
uoneceffary. 

His lodhhip then faid, that he fhould to- 
moriow bring down papers to the houle 
relative io the corm and provifions of the 
country, at which time he intended to move 
fora {ele committee to enquire into the 
piclent dearne(s of piovifions adjourned. 

Friday, November 14. 

Lord Grenville, purfuant to his notice 
of yellerday, laid before the houfe certain 
papers relative to the prefent high price of 
piovifions, which were odered to be print- 
ed. His jordthip then, after apoligifing 
for the abfence of a noble lord (Liverpovi), 
who had in contemplation an object of 
confiderable importance to fubmit on the 
tubj-ct of the prefent {carcity, but which 
he truitcd would be in time on Monday 
next, moved that a fele&t con:mittee be ap- 
po-nted to take into confideration the faid 
papers, and to enquire into the caufes of 
the prefent high price of provifions. 

The motion was thereupon agreed to, 
and a committee, compofed of 15 noblemen, 
accordingly appo‘nted. 

Lord Holland, after a few defuliory ob- 

fervations relative to the papers on the 
table, concerning the late negotiation with 
France, complained that miniiters had neg- 
jected to lay before the hovfe papers of 
equal, if not fuperior, magnitude wit) them; 
he meant thofe concerning the treaty be- 
ween the Aultrian government and that of 
France, figned by St. Julien. His reafon 
for ftamping fuch importance upon thofe 
papers, proceeded from the perutal of thofe 
juft laid on the table by the noble Lord 
himieif, containing the laft correfpondence 
between us and the French’ government. 
By thefe it appeared, that all further com- 
munication was abruptly broken off, and 
his majelty’s minifters had refolved on the 
continuance of this now calamitous and 
bloody war ; and that they had refolved 
on it, hecaufe they would not make a 
feparate peace, and becaufe they would 
maintain inviolably their faith with their 
ally of Aoftria, , 


At fo far a period back as laft June, the 
houfe cf Auftria had in contemplation a 
feparate peace; for that purpofe they fent 
their minilter, ccunt St. Julien, to Paris, 
who negociated it, and figned, on the part 
of his court, the preliminaries which the 
councils of Auftiia afterward thought 
proper to reject. It is now notoricus that 
theie very preliminaries have again formed 
the bafis of another negotiation, and that 
this country is not to be included in its 
object. Where it is fo evident then that we 
are left to carry on the war alone, by the 
taitblefinefs of the cabinet of Vienna, why 
be fo abfurd as to infitt on the pofition of 
not making a feparate peace? for whether 
Auttiia voluntarily, or againit its will, 
makes a feparate peace with France, the 
efte&t to us will be the fame; and we are 
no longer te confider that ftate, who either 
cannot or will not confider us. He there- 
fore moved, “ That an addrefs be pre- 
tented to his majelty, praying that he would 
be gracionfly pleafed to order copies of the 
negotiation, an 4 the papers relative thereto, 
witch eceurred at | aris, fince the :it of 
June 1800, betwacs the court of Vienna 
and the French repub'ic, relative to a peace 
between the two powers, to be laid before 
the houfe.” 

Lord Grenville expreffed himfelf not at 
all furprized at the motion made by the 
nodle lord, the obje&t cf which was, if 
poffible, to reduce the impveflion of indig- 
nation fixed in tle public mind this day, at 
the perufal of t¢ papers now before the 
houie, containing the recent corre/pondence 
between France erd this country, concerns 
ing a feparate peace: and that fuch an at- 
tempt fhould be made by that noble Jord, 
flil! lefs furprifed him, the more efpecially 
when he confidered him as the only advo- 
cate the French government had tn that 
houf2, The negotiation entered into, and 
the preliminaries figned by the cont St. 
Julien, were not recogniled by the Auftrian 
cabinet, and therefore, as by that circum- 
ftance they fell to the ground as waite pa- 
per, any produétion of them he held tu- 
tile; that minifter had no fuch powers as 
he executed, nor no fuch authority as he 
affumed from his court. He fhould there- 
fore refift the mozion. 

Lord Holland, in a fpeech of fome 
warmth, replied: he denied being the ad- 
vocate of the French government, and in- 
fitted. that the count St. Julien was duly au. 
thorifed by his cabinet. 

The morion, however, was negatived 
without a divifion. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuefday, November 11, 

‘The fpeaker informed the houfe, that he 
had been in the houfe of peers, where his 
majefty being feated on the throne, deliver- 
ed a molt gracious fpeech to both houfes of 
parliament, which the fpeaker accordingly 
read from the chair. 

Sir John Wrottelley faid, that nothing 
could induce him to propofe an humble ad- 
drefs to his majeity, were he not confident 
that every man in the country mutt approve 
of the circumftance of affembling perlia- 
ment at the prefent conjuncture, for the 
puipofe of exercifing its wildom for allevi- 
ating the diftrefs of the poorer orders of the 
community. It was incumbent on every 
gentleman, he faid, to adopt frugality and 
economy in his family. Some gentlemen, 
he obferved, for the purpofe of eftablithing 
a fubftantial and permanent fyftem of agrt- 
culture, had recommended an aét of geve- 
ral inclofure.—This was a favourite vopic 
with many perfons ; but it required deep 
inveftigation, and mature deliberation. 
That the country had in fome meafure the 
benefit of the general principle, he was 
ready to allow, as, during the lait fefion, 
not lefs than thirty-feven bills of private 
inclofure had pafled, though for feven years 
previous, he believed, from the report on 
the fubject, that not more than eighty-feven 
inclofure bills had paffed the houfe of com- 
mons. He next adverted to that part of 
his majetty’s fpeech which obterved on the 
illegal condu& of perfons in fome parts of 
the country, who, ftimulated by others 
who had cruelly turned the prefent {carcity 
to the advantage of their machinations, had 
commitied many atts of tumult, plunder, 
and diforder. ‘Thefe mifguided people, he 
faid, had infulted and defpoiled the proper- 
ty of many perfons, whofe avarice they con- 
ceived had occafioned the prefent dearnefs 
of provifions.’ If any fuch abufes were 
praétifed, not within the cognizance of 
the exiftnmg laws, it may, he obfer- 
ved, be _neceflary to put them under le- 
giflative controul; but tumult and dif. 
order could never remedy, however it may 
augment the evil. It was wich pleasure 
he learned from his majefty’s {peech, that 
his anxiety for the return of peace remain- 
ed unaltered. But as longas Fraace was 
difpofed to attack the independence of 
othet nations, and as iong as that was her 
objet with refpeét to this kingdom, fo 
Jong was fhe determines to pievent the 
return of general tranquility. Wah re- 
{pect to the negociation, he fhould make no 
obfervation until the papers were laid be- 
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fore the houfe, to which his majeity’s 
fpecch alluded. He would, however, ven- 
ture to affert.that the conduét of minifters 
on the occafion. was confiftent with good 
faith, the foundett policy, and the true in- 
tevefts of the country, which were the beft 
mode of reitoring tranquillity to Europe, 
and of maintaining, unimpaired, the fecu- 
rity and welfare of thele kingdoms. Sir 
John concluded by moving the addrefs, 
which was, as ufua!, an echo of the fpeeche 

Mr. Dickenfon feconded the addrefg. 

Sir F. Burdet Jones faid, he could not 
compliment admini(tration on its profeffions 
of being imcere in its endeavours to obtain 
peace, after the exultations of Mr. Pitt, 
who confidered it asa mark of divine fa- 
vour that his lordfhip had failed in his eme 
bafly to Lifle. He could not compliment 
miniiters after their hoftility to the over- 
tures of Bonaparte, which hottility was cal- 
culated to exunguifh every hope of tran 
quillity. With fuch fa&ts he could not 
—the people could not—neither could pare 
liament pay any regard to the profeffion or 
fincerity of minifiers on the fubje&% of 
peace. The feconder of the addrefs, he obe 
ferved, did not attempt to explain the 
caufe of the exifting dittrefs, though the 
caufe, in his opinion, was obvious to the 
plaineft capacity. For his part he would 
not fecond any addrefs which had not for 
its object the removal of minifters, as the 
firft ep toward terminating the war, pree 
venting the further effuficn of human 
blood, and rettoring happinefs to the peo- 
ple. Seifion after feflion they amu ed theme 
feives, vaunting of the boundle{s refources 
of the country ; but at length, inftead of 
fuch exultation from the treafury bench, 
parliament was now obliged to turn its 
eyes toward our own ftarving and mife- 
rable diftrefled condition. 

He wifhed the houfe to contemplate the 
career of minifters ; they fubjugated Ire- 
land ; they have attacked the rights of their 
countrymen at home, and wrefted from the 
Eatt India company their fettlements abroad, 
Comformable to their fyttem, the Irith bo- 
roughs had been purchated with the monzy 
of the Irith people, and the treafu-cs of the 
country were exhaufted on American loyal. 
its, French clergy, and emigrant nobility. 
Milhons upon mu!l.ons had deen prodigal- 
ly expended in itbfidizing Autirians, 
Pruffians, Reffians, bavanans, and Nea 
politans, and even in fending troops to {ups 
port the Pope! Now the univerfai cry 
was for bread; to what then was the 
fcarcity owing? To the enterprifes of g0- 
yernment, who ftaived one part of the 
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country to corrupt the other. Still, how- 
ever, are people called upon to perfift in 
the war by minifters. But if parliament 
fhou'd afk him the caufe of the prefent dif- 
trefs, he fhould in reply fay, it ftares you 
in the face :—Jook to the treafury bench. 

_ The chancellor of the exchequer, after 
a fhort exordium, faid he was happy to 
find there did not appear a difpofition to 
amend the words of the addrefs ; indeed 
there could exitt no ferious oppofition to a 
meafure fo dire&t and neceflary. In re- 
viewing his majefty’s fpeech, there occurred 
to him two points which chiefly occupied 
the attention of the houfe, and thofe points 
were, the unfortunate late of the country, 
and the queftion of peace and war. With 
regard to the firft, what does his majelty 
fay ? Does he not exprefs his tender con- 
cern for the welfare of his fubjects, and a 
fenfe of the difficulties the poorer claffes. of 
the community have to ftruggle againft ? 
To alleviate whofe fufferings, and to afford 
an objet of immediate relief, he recom- 
mends to parliament to turn their attention 
tothe encouragement of importation of all 
kinds of grain from abroad; convinced 
that {uch a fupply, aided by economy and 
frugality at home, will anfwer every pur- 
pole of lowering the price of provifions, and 
ultimately be the means of fecuring the 
confumption neceffary for the country. 
With refpeé& to the fecond, his majelty has 
direfted that copies of the communications 
which have lately pafled between this coun- 
try and the government of France to be laid 
before you; but on the firlt of thefe 
points we are now only called upon to de- 
hberate; to point out the caufes which 
led to thefe difficulties, and to apply a re- 
medy ; that remedy is within our reach, is 
within our power ; and we ought to adopt 
it, 
We have had the fatisfa&tion of feeing 
during the laft year, that the importation of 
foreign grain has been of the beft advan- 
tages to the country 5 then what may we 
ot expeét from a continuance of the fame 
practice, at a time when our crops are more 
abundant than they were then ; why un- 
doubted!y the heppieft confequences the 
molt fanguine well-wilher of his country 
couldexpeét. With retpeét to the adop- 
tion by al] ranks of people, of meafures of 
economy and frugulity, a further degree of 
benefit is to refult ; but to point out a 
mede by which perfons are to be governed 
in their adaption of this principle, 1s ont of 
the. power of the legtilature; it muit re- 
fult trom their own experience, We all 
know that by adepting fubftiiutes for ket 


fening the confumption of grain in 
the years of 1795 and 1796, it produ- 
ced the happieft effects ; we are mow 
better fhilled in providing thofe fubftitutes, 
therefore greater utility is to be expeéted 
from them. Under thofe impreffions there 
is fufficient reafon for drawing a fair con- 
clufion, that thofe two means would be 
adequate to meet the prefent evil, and 
would anfwer every expectation formed in 
the minds of reafonable men. He fhould 
therefore propofe to the houfe, when in a 
committee, to eftimate the nature and extent 
of the bounties neceffary to be given for the 
importation of grain; convinced, as he 
was, of the beneficial effeéts of {uch a mea- 
fure ; both as to the gradual reduction of 
the price of wheat, and what was more 
important, infuring a fufficient fupply for 
the confumption of the enfuing = It 
was alfo neceffary to prevent in future the 
recurrence of an evil the community had 
now to deplore, and meafures fhould 
undoubtedly be taken to that effeé&t, but 
gentlemen could not proceed with too much 
caution in fo critical a_ cafe ; there was 
nothing fo dangerous as wild and abftraét 
theories, and it was impoffible to reduce 
the philofophy of the clofet to the dete€tion 
of evil praétifes in the diftribution of the 
neceflaries of life, and might be the means 
of ftriking at the bottom of trade, and thus 
drive the country backward to that ftate it 
flood in at five centuries ago. But he 
trufted the houfé would unanimoufly con- 
cur in the two meafures propofed to them 
that day, namely, importation and econo- 
my, and leave the  reft toa future period, 
when they would be better qualified by 
cool deliberation and maturer judgement, 
as he did not conceive it neceflary, at the 
moment they were called on, to alleviate 
the fufferings and calamities which afflicted 
the community, and to whom it'was ne- 
ceflary to afford immediate relief, that they 
fhould go into the inveftigation of the 
cauies whieh had led to thote calamities. 
The fentiments which had fallen from an 
hon. baronet, as far as they applied to him, 
he fhould net notice, but he cou'd not help 
faying that fuch language was highly im- 
proper, and could have no other tendency 
than to excite tumult and diforder in the 
minds of the public. No man withed the 
fubje&t of the prefent war to be difcufled 
more than he did ; but it was remote from 
the queftion before the houfe, and was only 
introduced for the purpofe of raifing popu- 
lar clamovr. The queftion before the 
houfe was to give iubfittence to the people, 
and not the queftion of peace or war; nor 
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was it poffible to deduce from the war the 
prefent high price of provifions, confequent- 
ly thould not be coupled with the difcuffion 
they were thinon. Here the right hon, 
gentleman entered into a long difcuflion of 
abitrufz points, and endeavoured to thew 
that the additional taxes and the burthens 
of the ftate in no wile confributed to the 
high price of corn, and contended that at 
the commencem«nt of the war the price of 
giain was much higher than at a period 
fome time pets. and that in the 
years 1796 and 1798 it fell confiderably, 
and was at the moderate average of 48s. 
and 49s. the quarter, a time when the 
taxes, he faid. were felt in a greater degree 
than at any other period fince the war be- 
gan. This, he faid, was a faét, and 
worth a thoufand circuitous reafons to 
prove the contrary ; it mult, therefore, ap- 
pear that war had not the uniform tenden- 
cy of making corn dear, and confequentl 
was a refutation of thofe arguments whic 
ftated the war to Me the fole caufe of the 
refent high price of grain. 
. There "a no x ca he faid, in the 
prefent ftage of the bufinefs, whether the 
crop of the prefent year had fallen fhort or 
not, nor was it neceflary juft -now; yet 
there were faéts which come within the 
knowledge of every member who heard 
him—faéts which would prove that the 
prefent calamities were not wholly to be 
aicribed to the maticious defigns of mono- 
polizers, if fuch there were; nor were they 
at all conneéted with the confequences of 
the war. Every one knew that the old 
itock of grain was long fince exhautted ; 
every one knew that the new crop took 
place at an earlter period, and that the 
farmers, withing to take advantage of the 
weather to get their feed into the ground, 
had been prevented from bringing the pro- 
duce to market ; yet it fhould alfo be re- 
membered that this produce, affitted by im- 
inden was to fpread over a greater 
ength of time than ufual, and conboqoenty 
the greateft frugality fhould be obferved, 
and every fubftitute that could be adopted 
fhould be provided. Notwithfianding tuch 
was the fituation of the ountry, the means 
of effe&tual relief was within the power of 
the legiflature ; and though a fudden fall 
in the markets was not to be expefted, a 
reafonable reduétion in the price of corn 
would undoubtedly take place, unlefs the 
tranquillity of the country flould be inter- 
rupted by tumult or diforder. To expect 
it as low as in a year of plenty was as pre- 
potterous as it was impoffible. He fhould 
therefore, without lofs of time, when the 
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prefent queftion of an addrefs of thanks 
to his majefty was difpofed of, move the 
boufe to refolve itfelf into a committee, in 
order to eftimate what bounties fhould be 


given on the importation of grain into the © 


country ; and to appoint a felect committee 
to enquire into the prefent caufes of the 
high price of the neceffaries of life, and to 
rt, from time to time, fuch remedies 
which in their wifdom fhall feem neceflary, 
to afford the immediate relief required, and 
‘to prevent a fimilar calamity in future. He 
could not fit down without once more pref= 
fing upon the houfe the importance of hav- 
ing recourfe to a fyftem of economy ; and 
he wifhed it to be ftrongly imprefied upon 
the minds of the people, that no meafure 
was more likely to alleviate the preflure of 
the times. Parochial relieftoo, fhould be 
adminiftered not fo much in wheaten bread 
and in money, as in fome wholefome fub- 
ftitute to be judged of by the magiftrate of 
the diftri& ; and he would with it to be 
univerfally borne in mind, that every thing 
that has a tendency to reduce the confump- 
tion of wheat, will be the means of obtain- 
ing the reduction of its prefent high price. 
Mr. Sheridan iaid, he had looked over 
his majefty’s {peech, and as far as it went 
to alleviate the diftreffes of the community, 
fo far his acquieicence went with it: and 
he trufted there would be but one opinion 
in the vote of thanks to his majelty for 
calling his parliament at the prefent junc- 
tuie=-and that unanimity would pervade 
the whole houfe. It was their duty to 
provide bread for the people, and he hoped 
it would be done; it was alfo a duty to 
fpeak ths truth, and if the war was the 
caule of the prefent calamities, the people 
ought to know it. They ought allo to 
know what difpofition had been manitelted 
by the government of this country for 
peace, and if the terms propofed to us by 
the enemy were ignominous, God forbid 
they fhould be accepted—in that café the 
people mutt bear the preflure of the times 
till better could be obtained. It was a duty 
they owed alfo to fympathize in the dil- 
trefles of the poor, and to afford them every 
affiftance in their power ; on thai head he 
truited there was but one opinion, one 
feeling in the houfe: and it was with 
great fatisfaction, he faid, that “he agreed in 
the vote of thanks to his majelty for bis 
complying with the withes of the country 
in calling his parliament together. He did 
not, however, agree with the minifter in 
affirming there was no connection between 
the war and the prefent calamitous ftate of 
the country. There can be no doubt of 
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the connection, when it is confidered that 
between four and 500,000 men, drawn 
from their lebour, caufing five times the 
confumpticn of food they would otherwife 
do. [A cry of bear! hear! from the trea- 
fury bench.) Mr. Sheridan continued, and 
faid, that that interruption fhould not 
make him retract what he had faid. The 
confumption, he affirmed, was five times 
greater than if thofe - were following 
their occupations ; but if the right hon, 
gentleman was of opinion that it was only 
twice as much, it was fufficient to prove 
that the prefent fcarcity was conneéted 
with the war, and thereby contradicting 
his own affertion. Befide the articles ot 
meat and bread, was there not large quan- 
tities of beer, fpirits, &c. {pread over in the 
imo{t profufe way to our armies abroad, 
encampments at home, barracks, garrifons, 
expeditions, &c. &c. Does not all this 
create a fcarcity? Let the minifter put 
thee facts together, and then {tand up and 
tell the houfe that the war is unconnected 
with the prefent calamities ; and it will re- 
quire more than bis ufual ingenuity to 
make the houfe believe him. God forbid 
the war (iaid Mr. Sheridan) thould not 
be the caufe ; if it was not, he would pro- 
nounce the country to be in the moft de- 
plorable and lamentable fituation, But 
whether it was or not, was not the fubjeét 
of the prefent enquiry; the queftion was 
to relieve the people, and he fhould there- 
fore vote for the addreis, as he thought the 
meeting of parliament had 4 tendency to 
that effect. 

Mr. Nichols contended that the war was 
the fole caufe of all the calamities the 
eountry laboured under. He prayed mi- 
nifters to make peace, and all will be well. 
Next to the war, the caufes were, the right 
hon. gentleman's folid fyftem of finance ; 
the creation of paper currency. The peo- 
ple, he faid, called for relief; that relief 
was alone to be found in peace ; any thing 
fhort of that was adding mockery and in- 
fult to their milery. 

Mr. Grey followed in a very eloquent 
fpeech, in which he condemned the mea- 
fures of miniflers, faid their whole tenor 
was that of mifconduét and incapacity ; 
that inftead of vigour and promptitude 
they exhibited nothing but negligence and 
imbecility ; and that unlefs they were re- 
moved, the fame fyftem would be continued 
until the country was loit ; for to their 
pernicious counfels was to be afcribed all 
the miferies which the people laboured un- 
der. He therefore could not think of fup- 

rting the vote of thanks as it now ftood, 

ut iubmitted the following amendment to 


the houfe, namely, ‘ That the latter part 
ofthe addrefs be left out, beginning with 
the words—this houfe do concur in his ma- 
jefty’s declaration of his wifh and anxiety 
for thd reftoration of peace.” 

Mr. Dundas, in a long reply, defended 
the condu& of adminiftration. 

At length the queftion being put on Mr. 
Grey's amendment, it was negatived, and 
the motion of addrefs carried. 

-Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in 
bills to ftop the diftilleries, and to prevent 
the exportation of provifions from this 
country.--Adjourned. 

Wednefday, Nov. 12. 

Lord Sheffield moved, that there be laid 
before the houfe a return of all rice and 
grain imported from the 4th of January to 
the 4th of O&ober, 1800. 

The houfe having refolved itfelf into a 
committee, on means for encouraging the 
importation of corn by bounty ; Mr. Ry- 
der woved, ‘That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that the average price of corn 
be weekly afcertained, and pubiifhed in the 
London Gazette. 

Sir W. Young declared himfelf hoftile 
to the principle of granting bounties for 
importation of corn, as he conceived it was 
not only inadequate to the meafure, but in- 
jurious to agriculture at home. [He was 
calied to order. } 

Mr. Pitt replied to, and refuted the ob- 
jeftions of the hon. baronet. 

Mr. Ryder explained, and his motion 
was then put and carried. 

Mr. Ryder then moved, that the amount 
of the indemnification to be granted to the 
importers of foreign corn, be regulated by 
the average price of the market, on the 
third week after importation. 

Mr. Hobhoufe wifhed to extend the 
terms from three weeks to a month. 

Mr. Ryder then moved the following 
refolutions, which were feveraily adopted, 
Viz. 

“ That there bz granted on every quar- 
ter of fuperfine wheat, from the prefent 
period to the rft of Oftober, 1801, an ade- 
quate indemnification to make the purchafe 
equal to the fum of one hundred thillings. 

* Ttem, on barley imported within the 
fame period, an wdemmification equal to 
forty five thullings. 

** On fine wheat an indemnification to 
the amount of eighty fhillings per quar- 
ter. 

On every quarter of rye imported 
within the fame period, till the rit of O&. 
3801, the average indemnification of fixty 
five thillings. 

© On every quarter of oats, a bounty 



























equal to the average indemnification of 
thirty fhillings per quarter. 

‘© On every hundred weight of Eaft In- 
dia rice, an average of thirty-two fhil- 
lings. 

« On rice imported from America, an 
average of thirty-five fhillings per hundred 
weight.”” 

The report was then brought up. 

On the motion of the chancellor of the 
exehequer, a committee was appointed 
to enyuire into the high price of provi- 
fions. 

The houfe then went into a committee 
on the expediency of granting a bounty 
on the importation of hops. Report or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. 

Monday, November 17, 

The houfe being in a committee of fup- 
ply, 120,000 men were voted to be em- 
ployed in the marine fervice, for three 
months, beginning on the rift of January, 
1801. 

It was then refolved, That it is the 
opinion of this committee that a furn not 
exceeding 666,000]. be granted to his 
majefty to enable him to pay the above 
320,000 men for three months. 

That a fum not exceeding 634,000}. 
be likewife granted to his majeity for 
victualling the fame. 

That the fom of 1,080,000]. be grant- 
ed for wear and tear of fhipping tor the 
faine period. 

That the fum of go,000]. be granted 
for ordnance and ftores for the fhips. 
The report was ordered to be.brought up. 

The bill to prevent the exportation of 
rice was read a third time and pafled ; as 
was alfo the biil for prohibiting the expor- 
tation of provifions, 

Wednefday, November 19, 

Mr. Abbot rote to make his motion 
relpeéting the afcertaining of the increafe 
of population. He faid, one of his great- 
‘elt motives for taking that ftep was to en- 
deavour to find out why this country, 
hitherto an exporting country, had ceafed 
to be fo, and was obliged to have recourfe 
to its neighbours. ‘Ibis, he conceived, 
could oniy be accounted for by the in- 
creafe of population. He obferved, that 
under Edward 111 the inhabitants of Eng- 
Jand amounted toe only 3,500,000. Un- 
der Elifabeth they were augmented to 
5,000,000; at the reftoration of Charies 
II, to 6,000,000; at the revolution, from 
6,500,000 to 7,000,000. In 1763, at 
the ireaty of peace, they were iuppoled to 
be 1,590,0c0 or 2,000,000 more; and 
at this preient period fome persons fup- 
poled they amounted to no more than 
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8,000,000, while others, who confidered 
the enormous increafe of population with- 
in thefe forty years, thought it could not 
amount to lefs than 11,c00,c00. Scot. 
land had increated one-fourth fince 1725, 
and though we could not give an exact 
ftatement of the population of Ireland, we 
knew it was likewile very much augment- 
ed. He thought if the increafe of the po- 
pulation of thefe kingdoms was properly 
afcertained, it would tend to reduce the 
prefent {carcity, and he was grounded in 
that — by oblerving that other coun- 
tries had followed the famé meafure. 
Holland had done it, Sweden in 1749, 
Spain twice in 1768 and 1787, and the 
United States in 1791. After ftating, 
that by fending to the clergy and the pa- 
rochial officers, he thought it would be 
eafy to afcertain the number of families in 
Great Britain, as alfo the exact number 
of marriages up tothe year 1764 ; obferv~ 
ing that the returns thould include the 
number of agriculturitts, he concluded by 
moving for ieave to bring in a bill for the 
purpole of afcertaining the increafe of po- 
pulation. 

Mr. Wilberforce feconded the motion ; 
after which leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 

Thurfday, November 20, 

Mr. Sheridan moved that an humble 
addrefs be prefented to his majetty, beg- 
ging him to direét the following papers to 
be laid before the houfe— 

A copy of the articles figned by count 
St. Julien at Paris, and by him termed 
preliminaries of peace. 

A copy of lord Minto’s letter to the 
court of Vienna, 

A. copy of the anfwer of his majefty 
the emperor of Germany to the court of 
London. 

A copy of the papers figned by baron 
Thugut, and trantmitted by iord Minto, 

A copy of the paper in which the em- 
peror fays he will not treat without us. 

A copy of the powers given to fir Sid- 
ney Smith. 

A copy of letters and extraéts from 
Conttaniinople, relative to the evacuation 
of Egypt. 

A copy of proclamations figned by fir 
Sidney Seth, and diltributed in the French 
army. 

A copy of fir Sidney Smith's account of 
the convention of E} Ariich, 

A copy of any new powers granted him 
to ratify any treaties, 

A. copy of lir Sidney Smiths account of 
the failure of that treaty ; as alfo a copy 
of the letiers between gen. Kicber and him. 
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The queftion on the 1 motion being put, 
Mr. Pitt, after adverting to the apparent 
zeal manifetted by Mr. Sheridan for the 
public good in fome inftances, and what he 
alio termed the magnanimity he fhewed on 
two occafions, by the ready warmth of his 
natural impulfe, which prompted him on 
thofe occations to fupport the government, 
{we fuppofe that hon. gentleman’s aid to 
adminiftration pending the mutiny was the 
moft prominent of thefe occafions aliuded 
to] expreffed himfelf not a little furprifed 
to find him on that night fo inconfiftent 
with him(éif, and fo much at variance 
with the fentiments he cxpreffed at the 
opening of the feffion, when he ftated his 
determination not to fanétion any meafure, 
by the introduétion of which the grand 
obje&t for which parliament was affembied 
might in the finalleft degree be incom- 
moded ; but as that hon. gentleman had 
thought fit to be fo inconfittent, and move 
for papers, the irrelevancy and the inuti- 
lity of which were fo felf-evident, it was 
his refolution to give him a confiftency he 
did not deferve, without taking any cre- 
dit to himfelf for the obligation; as he 
was convinced, before he fat down, that 
he would perfuade him and the houfe of 
the truth of the pofitions, that the papers 
were irrevelant and ufelefs. 

In two ways only could the objeést of 
thefe papers apply; either that Egypt was 
the caufe of the war, or that Auttria was 
not worthy of faith with us. As to the 
firft, he believed that point was argued 
{ufficiently well on a former night to re- 
fute that affertion ; and as to the latter, 
he had it in his power flatly to deny the 
charge. Ever fince the acceffion of the 
chief confui to power, the court of Vienna 
had manifefted one uniform principle nor 
to treat with France, but in conjunétion 
with this country ; that they did to the 
very hour of the battle of Marengo ; that 
battle which, by one of thofe viciffitudes 
ever attendant upon war, placed a proud 
conqueror in poffeflion of a fplendid vic- 
tory. Yet that battle, that victory, ne- 
ver changed the fentiments of that court ; 
and fuch was his idea of the ftrength of 
the refources of our augutt ally, that were 
he called in to give advice to him, he 
would prefs him to continue the war, not- 
withftanding that battle, and he would, 
from the cordial and folemn diétates of his 
heart, affirm to him, that nothing fhort 
of a bold and decided oppofition in arms 
could fave his country or hinr, much lefs 
that of a feparate pease. Bur it had fo 
happened, that the emperor wanted no 
fuch impulfe,- sor 79 later than this day 


his fentiments have been received to that 
effec, under date of the 4th of this inflant 
November, wherein his majefty decidedly 
declares, be will enter into no negociation 
but in conjunction with the king of Great 
Britain. . 

Mr. Pitt proceeded then to fhow that 
this he hoped would fatisfy the houfe on 
the remaining object which + ould poffibly 
induce ‘the hon. gentleman to move for 
thofe papers, namely, the want of faith 
in the court of Vienna, which was direct. 
ly contradiéted by the difpatches of this 
day, and theretore fufficient to perfuade 
the houfe to rejeét the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan entered into a ftrong juf- 
tification of his conduc in his motion on 
this occafion, and in a reply of fome 
warmth combated all the arguments of- 
fered by gentlemen on the other fide of the 
houfe, wherein he paid fome highly finith- 
ed compliments to fir Sidney Smith, 


charged minifters with forcing the empe-_ 


ror to continue the war, and concluded 
with obferving, that if he had accufed him 
of breach of faith, he was juftified therein 
by his treaty of Campo Formio. 

Mr. Dundas adverted to the papers on 
the table, relative to the breach of the con- 
vention of El Arifch, and contended, that 
it would be a breach of honour and confi- 
dence to produce the papers called for. 

The queftion was put on the motion, 
and it being negatived without a divifion, 
Mr. Sheridan withdrew the remainder. 

Mr. Dundas prefented his majefty’s 
proclamation, whereby that houfe, toge- 
ther with the houfe of peers, were coniti- 
tuted part of the United Parliament. 

Friday, Nov. 21, Mr. W. Dundas 
brought up the report of the committee on 
the petition from the lord provoit and ma- 
giltrates of Edinburgh, praying parlia- 
mentary aid to enable them to fupport their 


or. 

Mr. Dundas faid, that the prefent fcar- 
city prevailed to fuch an extent in that 
city, that no lefs than four thoufand fami- 
lies, not hitherto ranked among the com- 
mon poor of it, were fo reduced as to be 
under the neceffity of looking for addi- 
tional aid, in order to fupport them during 
the winter. He therefore moved for leave 
to bring in a bill to empower his majeity 
to advance the fum of 10,cool. by way of 
Joan, to be paid off by means of a cefs to 
be levied on the inhabitants at large of that 
city. —The motion was agreed to. 

The bill for preventing the diftillation 
of {pirits from corn, was read a third time, 
and ordered to the lords. 

_ { To be continued. J 
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NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
[From the London Gazettes. ] 


Admiralty-office, Nov. 8. 


Copy of a Letter from Vice-admirel lord 
Hugh Seymour, to Evan Nepean, Eiq. 
the Abergavenny, Port Royal Harbour, 
Jamaica, Auguit 31. 

Sir, 

I HAVE very fincere pleafure in for- 
warding to you, for the information of the 
lords commiffioners of the admiralty, a 
letter which I have received from captain 
Milne, of his majefty’s thip Seine, de- 
feribing an ation which does great ho- 
nour to him, his officers, and fhip’s com- 
pany, and which ended in the capture of 
the French republican frigate the Ven- 
geance, a fhip of very fuperior force to 
that which he commanded. 

Captain Milne has done fo much juftice 
to his officers and men by his report of 
their conduét on that occafion, that T have 
only to offer my congratulations to their 
Jordfhips upon the fuccef$ which attended 
their exertions, and to exprefs my hope 
that it will receive marks of their lordthips 
favour proportioned to the fatisfaSion 
which they muit derive from the event, 
which has brought forward the merit of 
thofe engaged in it. Iam, &c. 

H. Seymour. 


‘ His Majefty’s Ship Seine, off St. 
My Lord, Domingo, Aug. 22. 

T Have the fatisfaétion to acquaint your 
lordfhip, that on the morning of the zoth 
inftant, I obferved a fhip on the ftarhoard 
tack ftanding to the northward through 
the Mona paffage; I foon perceived the 
was an enemy, and made all fail in chaie, 
with very light breezes ; the wind having 
come to the northward obliged her to tack, 
as the could not weather Cape Raphacl on 
the St. Domingo fhore; fhe then ttood 
SSE and made all fail; by this time it 
was near funfet, and I could perceive the 
was a large frigate ; it was near midnight 
before I could bring her to aétion, and 
then not fo clofe as I could with, as he 
always bore up and kept at long fhot ; the 
however did us confiderable damage in 
our ‘aging and fails, but to appearance 
he fuuered equally ; we feparated for fome 
time, and I took that opportunity to get 
our rigging, &c. again in complete re- 
pair. 

On the morning of the 25th, I had the 
pleafure of bringing him to clofe aétion ; 
and after about an hour and-a half hard 


fighting, an officer came out on her bow- 
{prit, the only place he could be feen from, 
owing to the mafs of confufion, by the 
lofs of her foremaf, mizen-maft, and 
main-top-maft having failen on board, 
and faid they had (truck to the Brith flag. 
She was immediately taken poffeffion of, 
and proved to be the French frigate the 
Vengeance, citizen Pitot, capitaine de 
Vailicau, commander, mounting twenty- 
eight eighteen-pounders on her main deck, 
fixteen twelve pounders, and eight forty= 
two-ponnders carronades on her quarter 
deck and forecaftle, and brafs {wivels on 
the gunwale, with fhifting guns on the 
main and quarter decks. The weight of 
metal I have mentioned in French pounds. 
The behaviour of the officers and thip’s 
company was fuch as has always charac. ~ 
terized the Britith feamen. To my firit 
ligzutenant Mr. Cheetham IT am greatly iu- 
debted for his cool and fteady behaviour, 
and for the amazing fire kept up from the 
main deck, which nothing could furpafs. 
My fecond lieutenant Mr. George Milne, 
fell fighting nobly about the middie of the 
astion. In him his majefty has loft a va- 
juable and as zealous an officer as any in 
the fervice. To my third lieutenant Mr. 
E.eveair, (whom { mentioned on a former 
oceation, when gunner of the Pique) [ 
am equally indebted for his fervices,, as 
likew ite My. Barclay, the matter, and Mr. 
M‘Donald, lieutenant of marines, who 
was taken down wounded, and came up 
again when drefled, but was obliged from 
a fecond wound to be taken below. Bur, 
I am happy to ftate, the life of this valu- 
able officer will be faved to render further 
fervices to his majefty. The behaviour of 
the petty officers, feamen, and marines, 
was fuch as does them the highelt credit. 
The Vengeance is a very large frigate, five 
years-old, and exactly the dimentions of 
the Fifgard in his majefty’s fervice, and is 
the thip which had the action fome time 
fince with the American frigate the. Con- 
fiellation, Previous to her leaving Cus 
racoa, fhe had a jarge fupply of leamer 
from Guadaleupe, and was every way 
completely foxnd, and bound to France. 
His majefty’s fiip under my command 

has fuffered much in her maft and hull; 
fails and rigging entirely cut to piccesy 
Your lordthip will perceive the Vengeance 
is fuperior in fize, guns, and number of 
men to his majefty’s fhip I have the hoe 
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nour to command; but nothing cout 
withfand the fteady behaviour of this 
thip’s crew. 

1 have the honour of inclofing a lift of 
the killed and wounded. The lofs of the 
enemy has been very great, but I'have not 
yet got a return. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Davip MILNE. 
Right hon. Lord Hugh Seymour, &c. 


A Return of the killed and wounded on 
Board his Majetty’s Ship Seine, in the 
Aion with the French Republic Fii- 
gate the Vengeance, Auguft 21. 


Killed—One officer, and 12 feamen. 

Wounded—Three officers, 22 feamen, 
three marines, and one boy. 

Name of officer killed —George Milne, 
fecond lieutenant. 

Names of officers wounded — Archibald 
Macdonald, lieutenant of marines; An- 
drew Barclay, matter ; Horne, cap- 
tain’s clerk. 








Admivalty-office, November 15. 
Copy of a Letter from Vice-admiral Lord 

Keith, x.sB. Commander in Chief of 

his Majelty’s Ships and Veffels in the 

Mediterranean, to Evan Nepean, Efq. 

dated on Board the Foudroyant, at 

Gibraltar, the 2gth ult. 

Sir, 

I HAVE juft received a letter, of which 
the inclofed is a copy, from capt. Morris, 
acquainting me with the capture of a Spa- 
nifh veflel of war by the boats of the 
Phaeton, under circumftances very highly 
creditable to lieutenant Beaufort, and the 
officers and people who were employed on 
the occafion. I regret with him the lofs 
and injury which has been fultained in the 
attack, but I anticipate with equal fatif. 
faétion the approbation with which I am 
fure their lordthips wiil regard the gal- 
Jantry that has been cvinced in the execy- 
tion of the enterprize. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Keirx. 


Phaeton, off Malaga, O&. 28. 
My Lord, 

I HavE the honour to acquaint your 
Jordthip, that on the 2th inftant, his ma- 
jefty’s thip under my command chafed a 
fhip Polacre, which fhewed Spanith co- 
Jours, enfign and pendant, to an anchor 
under the fortrefs of Fangersile, where a 
French privateer brig alfo took refuge ; as 
the wind was on fthore, and they were 


clofe into the furf,'and dire&tly under a 
battery of. five heavy guns, there was no 
profpest of bringing them off then; the 
tollowing night, the brig efcaped to the 
weltward, and the fhip made two attempts 
for Malaga, but was driven back ; lait 
night the land breeze appearing favoura- 
ble, I fent the boats under the command 
of lieutenant Francis Beaufort, who at 
five o’clock this motning, in oppofition to 
a very obftinate refiftance on firit boarding 
at the harchways with mufketry, and from 
the rifing quarter-deck, with fabres, got 
pofeilion, and brought her out; fhe 
proves his moft Catholic mijefty’s armed 
fhip the San Jofef, alias L’ Aglies, mount- 
ing two twenty-four-pounders iron ord- 
nance in the bow, two brafs eighteens for 
flern chafe, four brafs twelves, and fix 
four-pounders, and moft completely found 
in fmall arms of all kinds, commanded by 
an auxiliary officer of the navy, and man- 
ned with forty-nine feamen, (of which 
fifteen were abfent in her boat) and twenty- 
two foldiers as marines, employed as a 
packet, and carrying provifions between 
Malaga and Milila: from the force of the 
fhip, her (tate of preparation, and fituation 
with refpeét to the tort, alfo the unfortu- 
nate circumitance of the launch, (from 
whofe carronade much was expeéted in the 
plan for the attack) having not been able 
to keep up with the other boats, and be- 
ing diltant when they were difcovered and 
fired upon by a French privateer fchooner, 
that had come in unfeen by us in the night, 
and was placed to flank the thip, and gave 
the alarm, on which the barge and two 
cutters immediately pulled to the fhip and 
boarded ; I am convinced more determin- 
ed bravery could not have been difplayed 
than has been fhewn by lieutenants Beau. 
fort and Huith, lieutenant Duncan Camp, 
bell, of the marines, meflrs. Hamilton and 
Stanton, midthipmen, and Mr. Deagon, 
the gunner, and the boat’s crew employed 
upon the fervice; and it is with extreme 
concern I add, that one feaman was killed 
on coming alongfide, and that their very 
gallant leader (in whom I have ever found 
a moft capable and zealous affiltant) was 
firft wounded in the head, and afterward 
received feveral flugs through his Jeft arm 
and body ; lieutenant Campbell seceived 
feveral flight fabre wounds; Mr. Auguf- 
tus Barrington Hamilton was fhot, while 
in the boat, through the thigh, notwith- 
ftanding which he boarded, and his con- 
duét is highly fpoken of ; and J. Wells, 
a {eaman, alfo was thot through the thigh 5 
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the lofs of the enemy appears to be thir- 
teen wounded, fix badly, and fome are 
fuppofed to have been wounded and driven 
overboard. 

I give your lordthip the detail of this 
fervice, feeling it incumbent on me fo to do 
in juftice to the parties employed upon it, 
humbly hoping that Mr. Beaufort’s con- 
duct and wounds will entitle him to the 
protection given in the prefent war to offi- 
cers of diftinguithed merit ; and [I regret 
exceedingly, that Mr. Hamilton wants 
fome confiderable part of his fervitude, as 
he is of an age, and in all other refpects, 
well qualified for a lieutenant. 

Toward day-light, the fignal being 
made to me that our people were in full 
poffeffion of the prize, I chafed a veffel 
that had paffed us an hour before, and 
brought her to, under a battery, in Cape 
Moleno. She proves a light polacre, from 
Ceuta bound for Malaga. Afterward, 
running down to pick up our boats and 
people, we were carried fo far to leeward, 
that the French fchooner (which we had 


HISTORICAL 


OcTOBER 31. 

A FIRE broke out at Mr. Smith’s, 
a fhoemaker, clofe to Aldgate-pump, at 
nine o'clock, which in a fhort time con- 
fumed his houfe, and three others arijoin- 
ing; namely, Shuter’s toy-thop, Jones, 
the optician, and Hardcaftle, the leather- 
feller. They were wooden houfes, and 
burnt with great rapidity. At the toy- 
fhop, a lady fuddenly finding the fire 
burning through to the houfe in which fhe 
was, and fuppofing there was no efcape 
by the ftaircafe, threw herfelf out of the 
two pair of ftairs window. By the falf 
her arms were broken, and fhe was other- 
wife much bruifed. She was carried to 
the hofpital. No other perfonal accident 
happened till about eleven o’clock, when 
the fronts of three of the houfes fell for- 
- ward on the ftreet, and crufhed fome per- 
fons in the ruins. T'wo of the firemen 
were dug out before twelve. A valt crowd 
colle&ted from all parts, which the Aid- 
gate affociation, with great a€tivity, kept 
at a proper diftance, protecting the pro- 
perty of the unfortunate fufferers, It was 
occafioned by the making of fireworks a- 
gaintt the sth of November. 

NOVEMBER 6. 

Yefterday, the lord-mayor held his lait 
court of common-council ; prefent, be- 
fide his lordthip, twelve aldermen, Mr. 
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not feen from the thip) paffed to windward 
along thore to Malaga, quite out of our 
reach, 
T have the honour to be, &c. 
' James N. Morris. 
Vice-admiral Lord Keith, &¢. 





Su1Ps captured from the ENemy. 


Tree floops, three brigs, and five 
luggers, by the boats of the Montague 
and Magnificent. 

Three brigs, by the Excellent. 

Renard privateer, two guns, by the 
Nile lugzer. 

A brig and two floops, by the Mon- 
tague. 

San Fernando privateer, 12 guns, by 
the Argo. 

Le Diable privateer, 16 guns, by the 

hames. 

La Venus frigate, 32 guns, by the In- 
defatigable and Fifguard. 

Spanith lugger, two guns, by the 
Childers, m . . 


CHRONICLE. 


recorder, the theriffs, and a confiderable 
number of commoners. His lordthip, 
after the proceedings of the laft court being 
read, introduced his majefty’s anfwer to 
the addrefs and petition prefented at St. 
James’, on the 15th of O&tober lait, which 
being read, Mr. Powell moved that it be 
entered on the journals of this court. 

Mr. alderman Hibbert could not help 
faying he was extremely hurt at the cool- 
nefs of bis majefty’s anfwer. 

Mr. deputy Leekey, Mr. Kemble, and 
others, thought it very indelicate to make 
any comments upon his majelty’s anfwer, 
and that it was their opinion the worthy 
alderman was out of order. . 

Mr alderman Hibbert replied, and faid 
he muft claim the privilege of giving his 
fentiments—if he was wrong, he withed 
to be called to order, but he would fay he 
was forry to find, on prefenting an addrefs 
of fo much confequence, an anfwer fo uns 
kind, containing no compaffion or com- 
miferation for the miferies of the poorer 
fort of his fubjeéts. 

Mr. Waithman, after {peaking fome 
time on the fubje&t, begged ove to move, 
by way of amendment, that the following 
words be added, viz. * at the fame time 
this court are of opinion, that whoever ad« 
viled the anfwer received from his majefty, 
to the re addrefs and petition of the 
3 D2 
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Jord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London, in common-council 
affembled, upon fo prefling an emergency, 
have proved themfelves deficient in duty to 
his majetty, difvefpe€ttul to this court, and 
regardicis of the extreme fufferings and 
diftreis of his maiefty’s fubjests.” 

This motion was feconded by Mr. de- 
puty Goodbehere. 

Mr. Powell taid, the anfwer was no- 
thing more than an echo of the prayer of 
the pstition, and fhould oppofe any other 
motion than what was rel, which is, 
that it be entered on the city records. 

Several members having delivered their 
fentiments, the recorder was called upon 
to give his opinion refpeGting the propriety 
of debating upon the fubje&t 5 he faid, that 
when any queftion was moved and fecond- 
ed, the court had a right to debate on it. 
The debate then continued for a great 
length of time, and the quettion as amend- 
ed being called for and put, was negatived. 

The previous queflicn being put, for 
the anfwer to be recorded on the journals 
of this city, was carried, and agreed to. 

Yetlerday was pretented to his majefty, 
at the levee by the marquis of Salifbury, a 
book printed on the firft paper which has 
ever been made from ftraw alone, contain- 
ing a fuccinét but general hiftorical ac- 
count of the fubftances which have been 
ufed to delcribe events, and to convey 
ideas, trom the earlicft date to the inven 
tion of paper, together with fome loofe 
theets of ttraw paper, of an elegant tran{- 
parent texture, which poflefs all the quali- 
ties of the finelt writing paper fabricated 
from rags. 

The foofe theets imtubitably demon- 
ftrate that paper may be made from ftraw 
alone in the higheft itate of perfection. It 
is regarded as a valuable diicovery, and 
of great national importance ; and the in- 
genious inventor highly deferves the pub- 
lic efteem and fupport. 

NOVEMBER 8. 

On Wedneiday, the recorder made his 
rcpart to his majeity of the prifoners under 
fentence of death in Newgate, convicted 
in September feffions :—-When William 
Hatton, Thomas Douglas Newman, John 
Robinfon, John Price, and ‘Thomas Chal- 
font, were ordered for execution on Wed- 
nefday next. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

The London Gazette of Nov. 8, con- 
tains a proclamation by the king, ftating 
his majeity’s declaration, that it is expe- 
dient that the lo.ds and commons of the 
prefent parliament of Great Britain thould 
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be the members of the refpeStive houfes of 
the fir parliament of the United kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the part 
of Great Britain; and commanding the 
faid lords and commons to give thew at- 
tenance accordingly, on the 22d of 
January 1801. 

‘A tremendotis ftorm of wind and rain 
came on yelterday noon, which greatly a- 
larmed the inhabitants of London and 
Weftminfter, and did much mifchief. In 
St. James’-park, two of the trees in the 
great mali were torn up by the roots. In 
the Strand, Somerfet-houfe felt its effe&ts, 
a part of the roof of the houfe of Mr. 
Price, hair-dreffer, and of the public- 
houfe adjoining, were ftripped ; in Guild- 
ford-ftreet, near the Foundling-hofpital, 
part of the ftone parapets of one of the 
houfes was forced away; in Gray’s and 
Lincoln’s-inns the attic {tories of the cham- 
bers were unroofed ; part of the coping of 
Chrift-church, Newgate-ftreet, was forced 
into the veftry during divine fervice. “In 
St. James’-church, Clerkenwell, the mi- 
nifter, after the fermon, offered up a prayer 
to the Almighty to abate the violence of 
the ftorm. It lafted about twenty minutes. 
Scarcely a houfe in London has efcaped 
injury. ‘Tiles and chimnies fell in every 
ftreet. The pavement was wafhed quite 
white, and dried in a few minutes by the 
wind. Much damage has been done at 
fea and in the country. 

NOVEMBER 20. 

It is with concern we ftate the lofs of 
the Marlborough, of feventy-four guns, 
captain Sotherby, on the 4th inftant, near 
Beileifle. She was cruifing in company 
with the Captain, of feventy-four guns, 
and ftruck of a reef of funken rocks. 
After remaining on them for feveral hours, 
fhe got off by throwing fome of her guns 
overboard, and run into deep water, where 
fhe anchored ; but the water gained fo faft 
upon her, that the remainder of the guns 
were thrown overboard, and the matt cut 
away. The water ftill continuing to gain 
on the pumps, it was rendered indifpenfa- 
bly neceilary to quit the thip, in order to 
preferve the lives of the crew. Signals 
were accordingly made to the captain, who 
bore down and took out the crew. The 
fhip, it is fuppoted, funk foon afterward. 

NOVEMBER 25. 

The report of the committee to the houfe 
of commons yelterday, ftates the failure of 
the harveft at one fourth, on an average, 
over the kingdom. It recommends eco- 
nomy, and afferts, that the deficiency of 
a fourth has been fupplied by fubftitutes 
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and economy, and that the importation 
has added another fourth beyond the a- 
verage crop. The report is very fhort 
and fummary. It gives little'more than 
an opinion. 

NOVEMBER °27. 

At a common-counci!l holden in the 
chamber of the Guildhall, of the city of 
London, on Nov. 25, 1800; it was 

Refolved unanimoufly, ‘That the thanks 
of this court be given to Harvey Chriftian 
Combe, efq. late lord-mayor, ‘for the 
{plendid hofpitality with which he fupport- 
ed the dignity, and for the firmnefs and 
fidelity with which he difcharged the duties 
of the important office which he was ap- 
pointed to fill by the impartial fuffrages of 
his electors; for the eafy accefs, which he 
afforded to every man who fought afliit- 
ance from his counfel, or protection from 
his authority ; for his tteadine/s in affert- 
ing the righis, and his aétivity in pro- 
moting the interelts of this great metropo- 
lis; fcr his temperate, manly, and up- 
right conduét in parliament; for his at- 
tachment to the pure and genuine princi- 
ples of the Englith conititution ; and, 
above all, for that rare, but falutary and 
noble union of wifdom with courage, and 
of juftice with clemency, which he dif- 
played during the late ditiurbances from 
the {carcity of corn, and for which his 
name deferves to be recorded in the an- 
nals of our hiftory, as the friend of the 

or, the guide of the ignorant, the blood- 
leis fubduer of the rath and tumultuous, 
the guardian of the peace, property, and 
lives of his fellow citizens, the preferver of 
the general tranquillity of the kingdom, 
and-a magiltrate who contecrated the iegal 
exercife of his power by the moft amiable 
feelings of humanity. Rix. 


BIRTHS. 
P LADY of the hon. colonel Vaughan, a 
on. 

Lady Bantry, of St. Finbarry, Cork, 
a fon. 

Lady of Thomas Robertfon, efq. of 
Iflington, a fon. . 

MARRIAGES. 

-LORD vifcount Corry, to lady Juliana 
Butler, fecond daughier of the earl of Car- 
rick, 

The hon. Mr. York, fon of the bifhop 
of Ely, to mifs Cocks, eldeit daughter of 
Mr. Cocks, banker, Charing-crofs. 

Thomas Garland Murray, efq. to mifs 
Elifabeth Hamilton, daughter of William 
Hamilton, efq. of Blackheath. _ 

John Brickwood, efq. of Croydon, to 
mils Bowyer, of Coles. 
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Arthur William. Gregory, efq. to mifs 
Maiiana Grote, of Gloucefter-place. 


DEATHS. 
GEORGE Marhh, efq. a commiffioner 


of the navy. 

At Wett Keal, Lincolnthire, Elifabeth 
Shaw, at the age of 117 years. She ree 
membered the revolution in 1688, and re- 
tained her fenfes to the laft hour of her life. 

Rev. fir John Hay Dalmahoy, bart. 

Francis Biddulph, efq. of Charing-crofs, 
banker. 

Lieutenant-colonel William Montgo- 
mery, M. P. 

Lord Northwick. 

Lord William Seymour, aged 81 years. 

Hon. captain Paget Bayly. 

Charles Hamerton, efy. alderman of 
Bread-ftreet- ward. 

Samuel Tyilen, F. R. Ss. and s. A. of 
Narhorough-hail, Norfolk. 

William Gilbert Marklew, efq. of Be- 
dale, Yorkthire, aged 94. 

Mrs. Mitchell, aged 72, mother to ad- 
miral Mitchell. 

Dr. Cruden, of Spital-fquare. 

Mrs. Rebecca Cooper, of Hackney, 
aged 89. 

Major-general Lewis. 

Lord Rancliffe. 

Right hon. dowager lady Reay. 

Marquis de Bouille. 

Sir Erieft Gordon, bart. 

Hon. lieutenant A. J. Stewart. 

Mrs. Ifted, of Efton, Northampton- 
fhire, aged 80. 

Hon. Stephen Fox, fon of Jord Holland. 


PROMOTIONS. 


LORD Whitworth—Piivy counfellor. 

Sir Richard Carr Glyn, of Gaunts, in 
Dorfet, late lord-mayor—Robert Kingf- 
mill, admiral of the b!ue--Robert John 
Buxton, of Shadwell-lodge, Norfolk— 
William Elford, of Bickham, Devon— 
Nathaniel Holland, of Wittenham, Berks 
—Francis Millman, of Levaton, Devon, 
phyfician to his majefty’s houfehold—Ro- 
bert Peel, of Drayton Manor, Stafford— 
Walter Stirling, of Fafkine, Lanark, 
banker—Baronets of Great Britain. 


BANKRUPTS. From theGazeETTE, 
OCTOBER 28. 
W. MAITLAND, Newcaftle-under- 
Lyne, Staffordthire, viétualler. 
J. Lambert, Sr. George’s Crefcent, St, 
George’s- fields, flour-fattor. 
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_ W. Wootton, Rugeley, Staffordhhire, 
hatter. 
H. R. Williams, St. Agnes le-Clare, 
St. Luke, brewer. 
R. Warner, George- yard, fa&tor. 
G. Pickerigill, Clement’s-lane, mer- 
chant. 
R. J. Buddicom, Liverpool, merchant. 
NoveMBER 1. 
T. Harris, Prince’s-ftreet, Prince’s- 
{quare, vintner. 
W. Denne, Canterbury, draper. 
R. M. Whitefide, Cheftnut-ftreet, in 
Hertford, grocer. 
R. Barber, Manchefter, innkeeper. 
W. Reid, Stockport, Chefter, draper. 
G. Bowes, Batterfea, Surry, baker. 
J. Nelfon, Hereford, haberdafher. 
R. Minifie, Honiton, in Devonthire, 
baker. 
W. Martin, Hommerton, broker. 
T. Haymes, Duke-ftreet, Weftminfter, 
haberdather. 
W. Slader, Whitecrofs-ftreet, corn- 
chandler. 
NOVEMBER 4. 
T. Pilgrim, Heekingham, Lincolnfhire, 
{crivener. 
W. Brade, and W. Storey, Prefton, 
Lancafhire, joiners. 
R. Dickfon, Long-acre, coach-maker. 
W. Lowe and W. Brooks, Pemberton, 
Lancafhire, fuftian-manufa@urers. 
J. Friedeberg, and B. Friedeberg, Sun- 
ftreet, Bifhop{cate without, merchants. 
J. Grimfhaw, Mancheiter, manufac- 
turer, 
C. Bedford, Briftol, linen-merchant. 
J. Tattam, Afhley, in Worcetlerhhire, 
dea'er. 
T. Rowfll, Wandfworth, Surry, mo- 
ney-{crivener 
C. A. Delpini, St. Martin-ftreet, Weit- 
minfter. 
R. Marfon, Aldgate, tavern-keeper. 
J. Haflam, Milk-ftreet, Manchefter, 
waichouleman. 
NOVEMBER 8. 
M., Martin, Bafingfloke, draper. 
J. Heieltine, Richmond, in Yorkthire, 
dealer, 
R. Dixon, Long-acre, coach-maker, 
J. Groom, Byeniford, baker. 
T. Lewis, Abingdon, Berks, hemp- 
manufacturer. 
J. Seymour, Poole, joiner. 
D. Matthews, Bafingttoke, grocer. 
J. Lack, South Creak, Norfolk, fhop- 
keeper. 
J. Niblock, and G, Burgefs, Brifol, 
Jinen-drapeis. 


NOVEMBER 11. 
W. Thomfon, Prefton, in Lancathise, 
hawker. i 
W. Mafley, Fenchurch-ftreet, {chool- 
matter. 
T. Murrills, Tottenham, viftualler. 
W. Moore, Richmond, Surry, ftaple- 
keeper. 
R. Ewing Sims, Liverpool, merchant. 
NOVEMBER 15. 
C. Tomkins, Kenfington, printfeller. 
A. Robertfon, Caftle-court, Birchin- 
lane, merchant. 
J. Burnet, and J. Fergufon, Prefton, 
Laneafhire, linen-drapers. 
S. Hartley, Graffington, in Yorkthire, 
mercer. 
S. Malcolm, Old Broad-ftreet, broker. 
>: Wood, Bafinghall- ttreet, warehoule~ 
man. 
J. Carlefs, Bow-lane, Cheapfide, ware- 
houfeman. 
T. Kirkpatrick, Church-paffage, Cat- 
eatcn-{treet, merchant. 
J. Hudion, Prefton, Lancafhire, ma- 
nutaSturer, 
T. Bowles, Friday-ftreet, warehoufe- 
man. ° 
J. Dobie, Swallow-ftreet, victualler. 
R. Bevan, St. James’-{treet, breeches 
maker. 
J. Blew, Iflington. road, victualler. 
H. Bird, Wine-ftreet, Brifiol, tea- 
dealer, 
R. Edwards, Tooley-ftreet, in South- 
wark, brandy-merchant. 
NOVEMBER 18. 
H. White, Evefham, in Worcefterfhire, 
currier. ‘ 
W. Chapman, Devonhhire-ftreet, fhip- 
infurance- broker. 
R. Jackfon, and J. Hankin, Oxford- 
ftreet, reétifiers. 
M. Levy, Stamford- ftreet, Black Friars- 
road, merchant. 
NOVEMBER 22. 
T. Harrifon, and J. B. Pritchard, Li- 
verpoo!, potfellers. 
W.. Smart, Birmingham, currier. 
T. Panton, Welt Smithfield, woollen 
draper. 
1, Levy, Lambeth-road, Surry, mes- 
chant. 
J. Bebbington, City-road, umbrella- 
maker. 
J. A. Bonney, Percy-ftreet, St. Pan- 
cras, money-fcrivener. 
C. Hall, Brick-lane, Whitechapel, rib- 
band-weaver. 
O. F. Stocken the younger, Parfonss 
green, Fulham, coal-merchant. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

NEW Annual Regifter, 1799, 145. 
boards. ; 

Fowle’s Treatife on the Fevers of the 
Wet Indies, 2s 6d. 

Parry on the Pratticability of producing 
Fine Clothing Wool in the Britith Hes, as. 

Roland's (Madam) Effays, Corref- 

ience, &c. 8vo, 8s, 

Mackenfit’s Sermons, $vo, 78. 

Waters’ Sermons, 8vo, 75. 

Girdles Obfervations on Foreftalling, 
&c. Bvo, 7s. 

Medical Pupil’s Guide through Lon- 
don, 12mo, 4s. 

Baron of Lauderbrooke, 12mo, 38 6d. 

Sanderfon’s Original Poems, 12mo, 4s. 

Huili’s Effay on Phiegmatia Dolens, 
Sve, 7s 6d. 

illingworth’s Inquiry into the Laws re- 
fpeGing Foveftalling, Sc. 8vo, 8s. 

Bird's Laws refpefting Tithes, $vo, 
zs 6d, fewed. 

Dobbs’ Concife View of the Sacred Pre- 
dictions, 8vo, 7s. 

Dobbs’ Summary of Univerfal Hiftory, 
3 vol. r2mo, 118s, fewed. 

Smith’s (Charlotte) Letters of a Soli- 
tary Wanderer, 3 vol. s2mo, 155. 

Wilmore Caiile, an Opera, 1s 6d. 

Daughter of Adoption, 4 vol. s&s. 

Obi, or Hiftory of Three-fingered Jack, 
ramo, 4s 6d. 

Nochden’s German Grammar, for Eng- 
fifhmen, 12m, 7s 6d. 

Shetheld’s (Lord) Remarks on the 
Scarcity cf Corn, 3s 6d. 

Mofer’s Tules and Romances, § vol. 
11 2s 6d. ' 

Jones’ Six Letters on Ele@tricity, 2s. 

Robinion’s (Mrs.) Lyrical Tales, fmall 
Svo,, 6s. 

Secret Memoirs of the Court of Peter- 
fourg, 2 vol. 8vo, 125. 

Burns’ Diffevtations on Inflammation, 
2 vol. 8vo, 16s. 

Hill’s Obfrvations on the Ufe of Oxy- 
gen, Part 1, gto, 78 6d, fewed. 

Hittorical Account of the Subftances 
which have been ufed to. defcribe Events, 
al 1s, boards. 

Infernal Quixote, 4 vol. 11. 

Virginia, an Opera, 2s. 

Erratics, bya Sailor, 3s 6d, fewed. 

Roberts’ {ndian Gloflary, 38 6d, fewed, 

Aluredus, Knight of Malta. 3 vol. 
338 6d. 

Le Grange’s Manual of Chymiftry, 2 
vol. 8vo, 1! 48. 

Rival Mothers, 4 vol. 11 2s. 

Smith’s Phyficians Portable Library, 
$v, 6s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
November 15, 1800, 
By the Winchelter Quarter uf 3 Bufhels- 
Ialand Counties. 
Wheat. Rye. \Basley. Oars. 
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Middlefex 130.1; 79 4:64 9144 g 
Surry 127 8] 61 O69 G42 yg 
Hertford 121 8] 62 0167 0/26 40 
Bedford 135 81104 4'71 6139 @ 
Huntingdon Ss 738 Sign 4 
Northampton j!24 4 $3 cl75. ¢ 35 4 
Rutland 125 Ol=@——!77' €}39 © 
Leicefter 113 3/108 2179 7ig2 gy 
Nottingham 122 10] 77 6174. chaz o 
Derby 12h Bi-——|77 8}q2 4 
Staftord 122 3i---——-]74 13/46 or 
Salop 119 11] 99 BBO sign oo 
Hereford 124 9) 75 872 Il42 
Worcefter ~ 1145 §] 80 6179 6lgq 4 
Warwick 140 7\-——|33 5148 8° 
Wilts 232 8) 69 c/62 6)37 © 
Berks 133 8\-——|66 algo 6 
Oxford 126 aj-——158 11139 4 
Bucks 124 4i-—> [65 10137 8 
Brecon 105 Bl = eee 07 3135 6 
Montgomery 110 10! 92 8173 Gig0 
Radnor 116 2——=+ 167 4135 2 
Maritime Counties. 

Efex 122 459 ©65 4,43 10 
Kent 123 10/06 O59 127 6 
Suffex tiz 8 eo «}38 2 
Suffolk 110 11 80 2!55 6139 20 
Cambridge 117, 8108 6154 10}24 2 
Norfolk lor 10 08 0154 11/40 :@ 
Lincoln Fog 10j89 Of06 Ic]z2 8 
York 93 10}57 5i0r “35 8 
Durham tog) 7;73 41158 5137 © 
Northumberland}{°4 8|97 *l.5 4135 3 
Cumberland 114 ©0179. 2/70 3 47 «9 
Wettmorland 123. 11:97 2/04 G6)1a7 20 
Lancafter 120 Om-——"170 4147 g 
Chefter 112 2p" [= -—— 15 10 
Flint 109 ais 2 nd 10/40 § 

enbi 120 aoe 132 40 15 
roe. ad None} bought forSale a 
Carnarvon lor 4/60 166 4/32 © 
Merioneth 151z 4199 8i69 2433 6 
Cardigan g3 880 O56 e@l25 9 
Pembroke 94 Elj-———1538 2/29 3 
Carmarthen {£10 Ol-—=—|58 8i27 4 
Glamorgan 11g 18|-=="170 1133 2 
Gloucefter 140 11/-———"|79 bl4r 5 
Someriet 146 7}\-—— 03 7/41 8 
Monmouth eT OE) lend 
Devon 110 T1}+———|52 10134 o£ 
Cornwall 88 sj-——150 viz9 g 
Dorfet 127 O}--———/02 1/34 0 
Hants 123 rilm———|62 1}30 § 











Average of England and Wales, 
Per Quor-er Jrt9 4|77 4le7 8]38 5 
Nov, zaPech Loaf, 6s. 1d. 
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